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BROTHER — 
CAN YOU SPARE $250 ? 


lf so — how about 
sponsoring a Scholarship 
for a teen-age lad at 

one of the AMAL trade 
schools in Israel? 

In these days of stress on 
higher skills and economic 
integration of Israel’s 
newcomers, top priority 
must be given to the 
training of the younger 
generation in useful 
occupations — 


auto mechanics, printing, 
aviation mechanics, 
carpentry, radio, 
electronics, and so on. 
There are 1,000 students 


in the AMAL network 
of 13 schools, maintained 
by Histadrut with the 


aid of the 

Israel Histadrut 
Campaign. 

Give an extra gift to the 
ISRAEL HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN — 
earmarked for the 


Amal trade school 
scholarship program. 


Write at once to: 
NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


for LABOR ISRAEL 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Contributions are 
tax deductible. 
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under the chairmanship of Louis Lipsky has 
decided to publish, within the next few 
months, a special issue of the Jewish Frontier 
of several hundred pages in the form of an 
anthology of the best articles that have ap- 
peared in it during the quarter-century. 
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Editorial Comment 





Post-Summitry 


ge oF the unfortunate effects of Khrush- 
chev’s intemperate abuse of President Eisen- 
hower is that it may prevent a forthright inquiry 
into the Administration’s conduct of inter- 
national affairs. Nothing is more likely to 
enrage public opinion in the United States and 
rally the American people behind the President 
than the boorish insults of the Russian Premier. 
Democrats and Republicans who have watched 
the American debacle at the summit with less 
than enthusiasm will hesitate to declare them- 
selves as long as the Russian barrage of per- 
sonal vilification continues. Yet the question 
of the summit and the causes contributing to 
its failure are too serious to be side-stepped. 
They are bound to prove the most explosive 
of election issues and the debate should be 
conducted without jamming by noises from 
abroad. 

Certain conclusions, valid for future refer- 
ence, appear to be inescapable on the basis of 
the sorry record. The Administration has proven 
itself at best dangerously inept and at worst 
alarmingly provocative. Since the measure of 
responsibility of various individuals and depart- 
ments involved is unclear, the ineptitude and 
the provocation may not be mutually exclusive. 
Both virtues probably flourish side by side. 
President Eisenhower’s open defense of air-borne 
espionage belongs to the first category; the 
nature of the espionage and its timing belong 
to the second. These are facts of American 
policy and tactics which must be squarely faced 
if further catastrophic blunders are to be averted. 
Bi-partisan loyalty in this crisis means above 
all a critical evaluation of the errors in policy 
and leadership which have brought the country 
to this pass. 


No REASONABLE person pretends that espionage 

is not a usual procedure in our world. All 
countries spy on each other and raise no outcry 
when their agents are captured. These are the 
dirty necessities of international relations which 
heads of states prefer to ignore as a matter of 
diplomatic convention. When President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Herter, and subse- 
quently Vice-President Nixon chose demon- 
stratively to defend the violation of Russian 
territory by an espionage-aircraft they disregard- 
ed an essential convention of international inter- 
course and intensified the provocation of the 


original act. It is obvious from Khrushchev’s 
first announcement, in which he disassociated 
President Eisenhower from the U-2 incident, 
that he anticipated the response usual under 
such circumstances. The President’s public dec- 
laration that such flights were desirable tactics 
made the denouement inevitable. Whatever 
anti-summit pressures were developing in Soviet 
Russia and Communist China were strengthened 
by the American blunder. 

Another aspect must also be considered— 
the character of the spying itself. Mr. Lodge’s 
demonstration at the United Nations of the 
spying equipment of the Russians added little 
light. U, too, is not an adequate reply to the 
U-2. In a world terrified by the possibility of 
hostile aircraft carrying a hydrogen bomb, send- 
ing of a spy-plane deep over the territory of 
a foreign country would seem to be the ultimate 
of provocation short of war. We would not 
accept calmly the appearance of a Soviet plane 
over Kansas, nor are we in a position to recom- 
mend calm to the Russians when a hostile Amer- 
ican aircraft is spotted in Russian skies. It is 
hard to imagine an easier way of triggering the 
dreaded push-button war. That Pilot Powers 
made his descent among the Russian peasantry 
just before the summit conference—called to 
relax tensions—was the final touch of disaster. 

The American people has been ill-served and 
ill-led. No amount of personal affection for 
the President can obscure that fact. We must 
hope that responsible statesmen of both parties 
will not hesitate to assign blame where blame 
is due. Mr. Adlai Stevenson has already made 


a beginning. 


Woolworth Again 


A NUMBER of readers have written to protest 

our recent editorial on the advisability of 
picketing Woolworth’s in the North. Two of 
these letters appear in this issue. For the record 
we wish to state that the editorial warmly ap- 
plauded all forms of action and protest in de- 
fense of Negro civil rights likely to achieve 
their end, such as sit-down strikes and the picket- 
ing of stores in the South. However, we question- 
ed the expediency of picketing Northern stores 
which do not discriminate. If such picketing 
has been found to be effective we favor its con- 
tinuation. The editorial stand of the Jewish 
Frontier on civil rights for Jews, Negroes or 
other groups requires no apologies. 





Bar-Mitzva Year 


by Moshe 


A CARTOON published in one of Israel’s eve- 

ning papers on the morrow of the twelfth 
Independence Day shows Ben-Gurion as a wor- 
ried-looking father saying: “‘Well, it’s time to 
think about a teacher for his bar-mitzva.” 
Some clever person, writing in the same paper, 
has pointed out that since the word medina is 
feminine, Medinat Yisrael should celebrate bat- 
mitzva instead, on her twelfth birthday. In 
spite of the logic of grammatical gender, how- 
ever, we shall no doubt be marking the bar- 
mitzva of the State of Israel about this time next 
year. 

I don’t know whether anyone in a position 
of authority has already begun to think serious- 
ly about the character of next year’s Independ- 
ence Day, nor is it by any means clear what 
style would have to be adopted if the bar- 
mitzva aspect is to be borne in mind. There 
are many ways of celebrating the occasion: from 
the normal American or English style, centered 
on as splendid a party as the unfortunate parents 
can afford and a shower of presents from friends 
of the family, to the more austere orthodox 
variety, with the central figure learning by 
rote a pious homily, which he proceeds to parrot 
off to the assembled guests. There is also the 
kibbutz bar-mitzva, where the child has to 
perform a number of not particularly Herculean 
labors, many of which may have nothing or 
little to do with the traditional significance of 
the occasion. Whatever form the State’s cele- 
brations may take, this seems to be as good an 
excuse as any—if any excuse is needed—for 
considering the cultural and spiritual implica- 
tions of the rise of independent Israel. As a 
suitable starting-point, it may not be out of 
place to take Mr. Ben-Gurion’s address at the 
distribution of the Israel Prizes at the close of 
the recent Independence Day festivities. 

The fact that the Prime Minister officiated 
on this occasion is in itself symptomatic and, 
despite the obvious pleasure of the prizewinners 
in receiving their awards from him, not, in 
view of the circumstances a reason for satis- 
faction. The Israel Prizes are awarded every 
year for outstanding achievement in the fields 
of science, education and cultural activity 
generally. Naturally, it is the Minister of Edu- 
cation and Culture who officiates, and if Mr. 


Moshe Bar-Natan, Israeli political commentator, is our 
regular Israeli correspondent. 
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Bar-Natan 


Ben-Gurion played the leading role this time, 
it was only because he had been compelled to 
take over the ministry for reasons that ar 
universally regretted. 


The Minister of Education and Culture fo 
the last four years has been Mr. Zalman Aranne, 
a man of strikingly individual character, who 
may not always have gotten on very well with 
his officials but has important achievements 
to his credit. During his term of office, the 
first approach was made to a system of State 
secondary education by the institution of stand. 
ard graded fees, so that even the children of 
the poor now have the opportunity of obtaining 
an academic education after the official school- 
Jeaving age of fourteen. He has also been 
responsible for a number of other educational 
reforms designed to enable the new immigrants 
and those who come from backward families 
to catch up with their more fortunate brothers 
and sisters: extra tuition has been provided at 
State expense, and two-year secondary schools 
have been established in the ‘development areas,” 
distant from the large towns, where the new- 
comers form the great majority of the popv- 
lation. It is also due to his initiative that pre- 
vocational classes have been introduced into the 
elementary schools, to accustom the children to 
habits of work and to break away from the tra- 
ditional Jewish attachment to white-collar occu- 
pations. Another field in which he has pioneered 
is that of civic education, the importance of 
which in a country in which most of the peo- 
ple are newcomers can hardly be exaggerated. 
In addition, he has been responsible for initi- 
ating the “Jewish Consciousness” program, an 
interesting eperiment whose potentialities only 
the future will tell, designed to introduce the 
younger generation to Jewish traditional values 
and the problems of the Diaspora. 


Mr. Aranne’s resignation from his post a 

couple of months ago has now been accepted 
only with the greatest reluctance and after 
every effort was made to induce him to change 
his mind, and the Prime Minister, in taking over 
the portfolio, made it clear that he was doing 
so only as a temporary expedient, with a view 
to handing it back at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The resignation came as the climax to 
a bitter struggle which has played havoc with 
the working of Israel’s secondary schools. About 
a year ago, the high school teachers went on 
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wrike for better salaries, and, after the strike 
wis ended by an unsatisfactory compromise, 
ut forward a demand to be recognized as an 
independent body, with their own union separate 
from the rest of the teaching profession. This 
was bitterly resisted by the powerful Teachers’ 
Union, one of the oldest in the country, which 
has a long record of vigorous and uncompro- 
mising struggle on behalf of its members’ rights. 
Thereupon the secondary school teachers, un- 
willing to start another strike, resorted to “‘go- 
sow” tactics. They continued their classroom 
work, but refused to maintain contact with the 
principals and to notify the school manage- 
ments, as was customary, of the marks gained 
by the pupils at the end of each term. The re- 
sult was that, while teaching in the narrow sense 
of the word continued, secondary education was 
gravely injured. The effect of all this on the 
pupils can well be imagined. 


After months of this unedifying struggle on 
the backs of the unfortunate children, Aranne 
arrived at what he considered to be a satisfactory 
compromise, involving recognition of the high 
school teachers as an autonomous section within 
the larger union. The latter, however, refused 
to agree to the degree of autonomy demanded, 
fearing the effects of a split in the profession. 
Besides, it had its claims for the teachers as a 
whole, claims which, if fully met, would cost 
the country something in the neighborhood 
of IL40 million, and there was good reason to 
expect trouble if one section had its conditions 
improved, while the demands of the other, and 
larger, section were not met at the same time. 
Since the Teachers’ Union is part of the His- 
tadrut, the General Federation of Labor, the 
controversy was lifted onto a higher level. 
The Histadrut leaders were afraid that a victory 
for the high school teachers might lead to a 
series of similar splits in other unions. If these 
claims were granted, it was argued, why should 
separate unions not be formed by senior civil 
servants and other public officials, foremen and 
managers in industry, and so on and so forth? 


The conflict began to take on the much more 
dangerous form of one between the Histadrut 
and the Government. Since both these bodies are 
led by representatives of Mapai, the Israel Labor 
Party, the question was submitted to the Party 
executive, but after long and fruitless discussions 
between the Mapai leaders, no agreement on a 
solution was reached. Reluctantly, Mr. Ben- 
Gurion had to accept Mr. Aranne’s resignation 
and to undertake a personal effort to solve the 
problem. It is impossible to say at the time of 
writing whether he will succeed or not; in the 
meantime, the officials who are running the 
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educational system have to get along with the 
limited amount of attention that the Prime 
Minister can spare from his many other duties. 


His unfortunate episode is only one example 

of the unfortunate truth expressed by the sage 
who said, “Im ein kemach ein Torah” (“No 
flour, no learning”); or, in other words, with- 
out an adequate material basis, there can be no 
satisfactory culture. Mr. Ben-Gurion formu- 
lated an even more acute aspect of the same 
problem when he told the company assembled 
for the award of the Israel Prizes, ‘““The dead 
praise not the Lord”—without security, there 
can be neither books nor schools, authors or 
teachers, for in Israel’s case defense has to safe- 
guard, not such abstractions as national sover- 
eignty or interests, but the actual lives of the 
population. 


Nevertheless, he was able to point to a sig- 
nificant and hitherto unpublished fact: that 
Israel spends more on education and health put 
together than she does on her armed forces. In 
view of the crushing burden imposed by the 
implacable hostility of the Arabs, this is no 
mean achievement. Judged by the standards 
of the size of the country and the short period 
that has elapsed since the attainment of in- 
dependence, Israel’s attainments in the cultural 
field are far from unimpressive. The circu- 
lation of books, for instance, is remarkably 
high in proportion to the size of the population, 
and the titles of the best-sellers show that there 
is a widespread thirst for knowledge. If out 
of two million people, half of whom are new- 
comers, sixty thousand subscribe to the Hebrew 
Encyclopedia, and the popular papers offer edi- 
tions of the Bible with commentaries, the Tal- 
mud, the works of the Rambam and the modern 
Hebrew classics, as circulation-getters, the 
balance-sheet is clearly far from negative. 


At the same time, the picture is not entirely 
rosy. Like all other countries, Israel is not im- 
mune from the impact of the dominant Anglo- 
American culture. The bookstore windows are 
full of American pocket books of all types, and 
it is not uncommon to find that books in English 
occupy a larger place on the shelves of the in- 
telligentsia than those in Hebrew. Publishing 
houses like the Bialik Institute make a valiant 
effort to translate the best of other literatures 
into Hebrew, but they find it difficult to com- 
pete with the copious and inexpensive flow from 
outside. On the other hand, recent attempts 
at producing Hebrew pocket books have tended 
to concentrate on international best-sellers like 
Lolita and Lady Chatterley’s Lover, for obvious 
commercial reasons. Indeed, the publishers com- 
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plain that if it were not for the bar-mitzva 
present trade they would be hard put to it to 
make a living. 


There are also frequent complaints by educa- 
tionalists that the youth are not reading enough 
original Hebrew literature. Reading lists show 
a high proportion of translations, both of clas- 
sics and of modern best-sellers. Part of the 
trouble is that the expectations are sometimes 
unrealistic; a recent survey of the reading habits 
of English teen-agers suggests that the Israeli 
boys and girls have nothing to be ashamed of. 
One of the difficulties is a shortage of the un- 
pretentious, bread-and-butter, exciting boys’ 
books that introduce the younger generation 
painlessly to the world of literature. Book cir- 
culations are high in proportion to the size of 
the population, but that is no consolation to 
the rank and file of writers, who can have no 
hope of the glittering prizes open to their col- 
leagues in the lands of mass editions. The result 
is that generally only the writer with a serious 
purpose engages in writing, and even he has 
to resort to journalism, teaching or some other 
more prosaic profession to make a living, in 
all but a very few cases. 


One oF the brighter aspects is the almost 

universal attachment to the Bible, which was 
so strikingly shown at the time of the Bible 
contest. When every possible allowance has 
been made for the quiz aspect, it remains a sig- 
nificant fact that the great majority of the adult 
and adolescent population listened to the broad- 
cast of the contest. Opinions differ as to the 
right way to teach and appreciate the Bible, 
but it remains one of the great unifying factors 
on the cultural scene. 


Of course, in estimating the cultural level 
of Israel today it is not easy to establish stand- 
ards of comparison. Our own intellectual leaders 
tend to set their sights very high indeed, expect- 
ing the ordinary man and woman—or boy and 
girl—to restrict himself to the most superior 
mental diet. How are we to judge: by the aver- 
age or the highest levels attained? If the latter, 
the achievments are impressive. In the theater, 
the best of modern and classical drama is staged 
on a very high standard, as we saw when a 
Broadway production with a distinguished cast 
was staged here during the Tenth Anniversary 
celebrations two years ago. In music, we have 
the famous Israel Symphony Orchestra, with its 
galaxy of famous conductors and soloists, playing 
to packed audiences, and a host of composers, 
some of whom have won international recogni- 
tion. In the plastic arts, we have painters and 
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sculptors of all the modern schools, many of 
whom have also stood the test of showing abroad 
In the fields of scholarship and science there ; 
also considerable room for satisfaction. Archy. 
ology is almost a national sport; in Biblicj 
studies Jerusalem has gone a long way toward 
removing the shame of past years, when Chri. 
tians led in the research into our own Scripture 
and the scientific work of the Weizmann Inst. 
tute, the University, the Technion and othe 
institutions has been widely recognized. 


But we are still haunted by the Biblical prom. 
ise—or was it a command, too hard for mortal 
to bear?—‘“‘And ye shall be to me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation!” We look around x 
the hundreds of thousands of new immigrant, 
for whom Hebrew language and Hebrew cul. 
ture are a sealed book; at the smart young pe 
ple, who prefer the latest shoddy America 
best-seller to the works of our modern or clu. 
sical writers; at the thronged cinemas, wher 
Hollywood sets the standards—and we wonder 
when we shall be really a spiritual center for 
the Jewish people and a light unto the Gentiles 


The truth, I suppose, is not so much midway 
between the two aspects as a combination of 
both. The self-congratulatory picture we paint 
in our propaganda pamphlets is true, if we look 
only at the heights; and the self-criticism is al 
true, when we contemplate the masses. Some- 
how or other, we must see both sections of the 
picture together and try to get them simul: 
taneously into focus. There is much work to 
be done to get the multitudes up to the levd 
of the best. It won’t be done by preaching; it 
will need action by Government authorities and 
public institutions, but in the main it will &- 
pend on a host of teachers, youth leaders, author 
and artists. Perhaps Israel’s bar-mitzva yea 
will take us a step forward along the road, but 
by its nature the goal is far away, and it cannot 
be reached by any easy or certain route. 








Those seeking searching, candid, and informed 
appraisal of the Israeli scene will find the 


JEWISH FRONTIER 


with its quarterly special sections indispensable. 
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Memories of Woodbine: 1891-1894 


by David G. Ludins 


orcs my early childhood in old Russia the 
black earth was a mystery to me. I could 
not understand how green grass could come 
out of black soil. I also remember how digging 
the soil was my greatest delight. This delight 
has remained with me all my life. I can never 
forget how our peasant landlord laughingly 
said to my father, “Your khlopchik [“small 
child”] will be a real kbleborod [laborer for 
his bread” ]—an exception among you Jews.” 

The peasant’s prophecy was correct. It 
strengthened my desire to become a farmer in 
later years when pogroms against Jews were 
spreading all over the “Pale.” The newspapers 
and the gentry proclaimed that the Jews were 
living on the fat of the land which they refused 
to till, and spreading poverty and misery by ex- 
ploiting the peasants. At one time I also be- 
lieved this lie. Later, as I matured and observed 
closely the hard-working Jewish tradesmen, 
artisans and peddlers in our village and in near- 
by villages, I came to the conclusion that the 
accusations were merely anti-Semitic inventions. 


When I grew up, I wanted to dedicate my 
life to “settling on the soil,” even as Tolstoi, 
my ideal, had done in the later days of his life. 
But this could not be done in the country of 
my birth. Jews could not buy or rent land. 
At the age of twenty I decided to go abroad. My 
choice was of course Palestine, the land of my 
ancestors. I went to Odessa to consult Dr. 
Pinsker* who was negotiating with the Turkish 
government to rescind the prohibition against 


Woodbine, N. J. is about thirty miles southeast of 
Atlantic City. In 1891, the Baron de Hirsch Fund es- 
tablished a farming settlement there as a better way of life 
for Jewish immigrants. In a short time, however, manu- 
facturing, which had been introduced as supplementary 
employment, became much more important than farming 
in the life of the Jewish community. In 1917, the agri- 
cultural school, established in 1895 as the first secondary 
agricultural school in the United States, was closed, and 
its buildings and land donated in 1921 to the state for an 
institution for the feeble-minded. In 1942-1943, the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund withdrew its last interests in 
Woodbine. In 1905, the population of Woodbine was 
about 2,000; 94% Jewish. In 1959, the Jewish population 
was about 300, out of a total population of 2,500. 

Mr. Ludins’ account of his experiences in Woodbine 
are of importance historically as well as a human docu- 
ment. He was born in 1866, came to the United States 
in 1891, and, after leaving Woodbine, had a distinguished 
career as architect and builder. Since his retirement, he 
has been living in New York and is at present engaged 
iN writing his memoirs. 
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settling Jews in Palestine. Dr. Pinsker did not 
succeed in his noble effort—and I walked the 
streets of Odessa not knowing what to do. 


Sitting in a restaurant, once, I overheard 
two women, one of whom was talking of her 
preparations for her voyage to America, where 
her brother was the head of an organization 
for settling Jews in agricultural colonies, I 
joined in the conversation, eager to hear more 
about the Jewish agricultural colonies in Amer- 
ica. 


She told me that Baron de Hirsch, a European 
Jew, a banker and philanthropist, had established 
a fund for the resettlement of Jews persecuted 
in their own countries. While living in great 
splendor in Paris and London and on his estates 
in Hungary, he devoted much of his time to 
plans for the relief of his oppressed Jewish co- 
religionists. He had founded the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association with a capital of 2,000,000 
pounds. (In 1892 he added a further sum of 
7,000,000 pounds. The Baron de Hirsch Fund 
established Jewish agricultural colonies in Ar- 
gentina and in the United States.) The woman 
further told me that her brother was super- 
intendent of an agricultural colony which had 
been established in Woodbine, New Jersey. It 
was to this colony in the United States that 
she was preparing to emigrate. Woodbine, she 
thought, would be a good place for me to fulfill 
my dream of becoming a farmer. America was 
not my choice, but as I could not find a corner 
in the world where I could say with pride as 
the poet Pushkin said, “Even the smoke of my 
Fatherland is sweet and agreeable,” I decided 
to go to America. 


Crossing the ocean in the foul steerage of the 
luxurious liner Prince Bismark on her maiden 
voyage to America, wasn’t a pleasant experience. 
But seeing the Statue of Liberty and the harbor 
of New York, of which I had read much, made 
me forget the hardships of the trip. And then, 
who was I, a future farmer without adequate 
means, to complain about inconveniences? I 
was ready to face the worst, I thought. 


The brother of the woman who had suggested 
America to me met us at the pier. Professor 


* Lev Pinsker (1821-1891), a prominent physician 
of Odessa, Russia, advocated the acquisition of land for 
farming by Jews and headed a society to establish Jewish 
settlers in Palestine. 
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Sabsovich* scrutinized me and smiled. “You 


see, my friend, I don’t think that as a single 
man you will qualify. We need people with big 
families. Some in the family will have to work 
in shops, while the others make the land ready 
for farming. The locality of our enterprise 
is wooded land. It isn’t like the Ukraine where 
you can begin to plow at once. We will have 
to chop down the trees, dig out stumps, burn 
them, clear the surface, and only then do the 
plowing. It will not be an easy task. It is real 
pioneering. Besides, to us Jews, it isn’t just 
farming to make a living: it is farming with 
an idea—the idea of obliterating the word ‘ex- 
ploiter’ which has been attached to us for many 
centuries. Do you think that you are fit for it? 
If not, it is no use trying.” 


THERE was nothing striking in the landscape 
I saw from the window of the train to Wood- 
bine. Flat land, poor vegetation, yards of ad- 
vertisements on boards offering bargains with 
all kinds of inducements. Here and there an 
unpainted farmhouse, a barn with a caved-in 
roof, broken carriage wheels, and a horse, a cow 
or two, pasturing between dwarf trees. Farther 
up, on the horizon, tall factory chimneys with 
their black smoke gave an idea of the industrial 
might of the great country. The train slowed 
down at little stations. At one such station 
something astonishing struck me: a dismal row 
of houses with caved-in roofs and broken win- 
dows, from which window-blinds were flutter- 
ing in the wind—and no living soul around. 


“This is Halperton, the eyesore of the land- 
scape,” I was told by Mrs. Sabsovich (I went to 
Woodbine with Professor Sabsovich’s family). 
“Tt is abandoned already. Some ‘shacher-machers’ 
—our Jews by the way—built it. It turned out 
to be sweatshops where poor women did the 
‘finishing’ work for big factories. The union 
found it out, and the scheme of the ‘con- 
tractors’ failed. They got away with two weeks’ 
wages of the unfortunate women.” 


“Woodbine! Woodbine!” shouted the con- 
ductor. There was a tik-tik in my heart. Pro- 
fessor Sabsovich met us at the station. He 
greeted me cordially. We walked a few hun- 
dred yards to the office of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund. 

“This is Mr. Schmidt, my assistant, an agri- 
culturalist, and the manager,” said Professor 
Sabsovich, introducing me to a big, red-headed, 


* Hirsch Leib Sabsovich (b. Kharkov, Russia, 1860; 
d. New York, 1915), agricultural expert, was the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund’s superintendent of the Woodbine settle- 
ment. He was largely responsible for the establishment 
of the Woodbine agricultural school. 
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red-bearded, red-cheeked man with a loud voig. 
“You know, Fred,” he said to the Manager 
“this young man—he is single—wants to tak 
up farming. Do you think, as a single ma, 
that he will qualify?” 

The introduction was conducted half in Yj¢. 
dish and half in German. Schmidt scrutinize 
me unceremoniously. 

“Yah-yah, why not?” This encouraged m, 
and I said rather boldly, “I want to start as soon 
as possible. Can I start tomorrow morning? 

“Tomorrow morning? Of course. I’ll be her 
at six o'clock.” Schmidt looked at me skeptically 
“Tl lend you an axe until you buy your own 
The rule is that one has to have his own tools.” 

Schmidt was punctual. At six he was at th 
door with a heavy axe. It had a long polished 
handle and the metal had a silver shining glos, 


Behind Schmidt stood a little, oldish man with 


a long beard and sharp eyes, with something 
wrapped in a red kerchief in his hand. “This 
is Goldberg, a carpenter from the old country— 
at least he claims so. I hope you will enjoy his 
company!” and Schmidt gave a loud laugh. 

With my lunch (supplied by Mrs. Sabsovich) 
in one hand and the axe in the other, I followed 
Goldberg. Schmidt was in the lead. I soon lost my 
pleased expression—the mosquitoes! In th 
Ukraine, with hundreds of miles of steppe, ther 
were no mosquitoes. Here they were everywhere: 
in my ears, nose, mouth, and even in my eya, 
Unable to drive them away, I walked close to th 
trees with the leaves of the lower limbs as a pro- 
tection. I looked at Goldberg. He, too, suffered 
from the mosquitoes; only Schmidt was walking 
erect, and not once did he drive away the mo- 
quitoes. I wondered: either his blood wasn't 
“kosher” or his lifetime in the woods had mat 
him immune to mosquito bites. 

“Stop!” Schmidt commanded, and stopped. 
“A Prussian all over,” I thought. He took a ma 
from his pocket and looked at it carefully 
“Here it is. The sun is here, too. The mosquitos 


will be less troublesome. Here is your section’ f 


He made a circle in the air. “Be careful not 
to take your leg for a tree. Goldberg may 
useful to you as an adviser. He claims to be: 
carpenter: as a carpenter he is cousin to a lum 


berjack,” Schmidt said with his usual laugh. 


ScHmur was right: the rising sun made th 

mosquitoes less annoying. The axe glittered 
in the sunlight. I liked the axe and was somewhtt 
afraid of it. But that fear lasted only a minutt 
I shifted my feet one way and another, as met 
do on the golf links. Finally I lifted the a 
above my head and struck a tree full forct; 
the axe sank almost to the center of the trunk 
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June, 1960 


I was ashamed that I could not take it out. But, 
with the help of Goldberg’s hatchet, I pulled out 
the axe and looked foolishly at the yellowish 
liquid oozing from the injured tree. I looked 
at Goldberg. He was sitting comfortably on 
astump of a tree, caressing his beard and nodding 
his head in my direction. 


| “Yeh, young man, ambitious, tireless. Hm, 

as a matter of fact, you are tired already, tired 
"after chopping at the first tree, but you will not 
admit it. Of course not. Yeh, you young fel- 
lows know everything—and we older people 
nothing. To me the whole thing is funny. I 
' mean my sitting here. And why I am here is the 
funniest thing. Can you, a learned young man, 
explain to me why I am here? There in my Bes- 
sarabia, I drank wine instead of water. There I 
ate fresh mamaliga—puffy and hot, right from 
the oven. I was a respected member of the syna- 


F gogue. My son Shruel—long may he live!—was 


simply Shruel, but here he is Jack. There I was 
‘Tata’ [“papa”], simply ‘Tata’ to him. In this 
country, I am ‘Hey, old man!’ Can you explain 
all this to me? Listen: to drink just water instead 
of wine; to eat wooden shavings—they call it 
‘corn flakes’—with cold milk instead of hot ma- 
maliga; and listen to that accursed Prussian, 
Schmidt, with his ‘Do this, do that!’—for what? 
Thirty acres of land. Land! Look at the corn 
here. A chicken can jump over it without using 
its wings. There, in our Bessarabia, corn is corn. 
You have to use a stepladder to reach the upper 
ears. The corn there is juicy without the use 
of that, excuse me—they call it by a fancy 
name ‘manure.’ Yeh, their manure will certainly 
make the corn juicy.” Goldberg got up from 
the stump, picked up the kerchief in which 
his hatchet had been wrapped, wiped the sweat 
from his face, and spat three times. “I don’t 
want thirty acres of land. What for? Half an 
“ is enough for me—and enough for every 
one!” 


Goldberg raised his head towards the sky. 
‘Til be late for prayers!” He started to hurry 
away but suddenly stopped and turned to me. 
“I heard you talk of pogroms.” He took hold 
of his beard and twisted it. “In a year or two 
Pobiedonostzev* will a kapore nemen [‘‘die,” 


' “croak”] in St. Petersburg and then all will be 


right again in Russia: the moujik will again 
obediently bend his back for the landowner’s 
blows; the nobility will serve the Tsar humbly; 
and the Jews, with God’s help, will again have 
good times there. Yes, the Tsar, not Pobiedo- 
hostzev, will reign in Russia!” Goldberg walked 
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force; 
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LL 
* Procurator-general of the Holy Synod of Russia 
and a leading anti-Semite. 
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away, and soon was hidden in the shrubs and 
trees. 

I remained with a heavy heart. Of course, 
I argued, Goldberg is an exception. For a Jew 
to look at the Russian pogroms as a trifle which 
would blow over, for a Jew to be content that 
the Russian peasant remain practically a serf 
was so obnoxious to me that I decided never 
to see Goldberg again. But the fact that such 
a Jew did exist disheartened me greatly. Woe 
to us, I thought, if the Baron de Hirsch Fund 
has to build a model agricultural colony with 
such men! 


O REMOVE the bad taste of Goldberg’s words, 

I wielded the axe again—but with less vigor. 
Big chips of fragrant hemlock flew high into 
the air. The blisters on my palms grew and burst 
and the smooth handle became dirty and sticky. 

*‘Auh-auh!” a human voice reached my ear. 
I stopped chopping and listened. The sound 
was repeated. Then I, too, shouted the same 
“auh.” Sounds of rustling leaves came nearer, 
and the face of a young man emerged from the 
thicket with a jug in his hand. ‘Hello! You 
must be the man Mrs. Sabsovich asked me to 
bring water to. She said that the day was hot 
and you must be thirsty. I am Jack Lipman,*” 
he continued with a pleasant smile, “‘a future 
Woodbine farmer.” 

I liked him immediately. There was something 
serious about him—and charming too. “You 
must be tired after wandering in the woods and 
chopping trees all day.” 

I was tired. My shirt, wet with perspiration, 
was hanging on a tree. I made a move to reach 
my shirt. Jack jumped to help me and our 
heads bumped together. We laughed. 

“How did you come to Woodbine? Are your 
parents here?” I asked. The presence of this 
boy helped dispel Goldberg’s poisonous babbling. 
Besides, he spoke good Russian, which made us 
feel closer to each other. 

“Of course, I am not here alone. We are a 
big family. There are six of us besides my 
parents, We were tired of New York tenement 
life without sunshine and no room to move 
around. The opportunity to change to country 
life with open horizons fascinated my mother 
especially. Besides, we come from Libau where 


* Jacob G. Lipman (b. Russia, 1874; d. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1939), became world-famous as a soil 
chemist and bacteriologist. He and his brother, Charles, 
a plant physiologist, were trained at the Woodbine agri- 
cultural school. Jacob Lipman’s studies were chiefly devoted 
to increasing the yield of soil and the action of bacteria 
in maintaining and increasing its fertility. At his death, 
he was the dean of the New Jersey State College of 
Agriculture of Rutgers University. 
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I attended the gymnasium and my major sub- 
ject was chemistry. Professor Sabsovich is a 
chemist. The Baron de Hirsch Fund is going to 
build an agricultural school; so you see the future 
for us seems very bright.” 

He was silent for a moment and then went 
on. “Of course, nothing is simple here—or 
anywhere else. My mother is worried. They 
also plan to build a factory here in which the 
farmers’ children will have to work until farm- 
ing brings in some income. My sister Anna is 
the eldest in the family and she will have to be 
the family breadwinner. My mother cannot 
think of it without horror and humiliation. 
You know how sensitive mothers are regarding 
their daughters,” said the seventeen-year-old 
sage. He was tearing leaves from a branch all 
the time he was talking, and finally threw the 
branch high into the air. He got up from the 
stump on which he sat but stopped with a smile. 
“You know, you are no stranger to us. Professor 
Sabsovich spoke to Mother about you. All of 
the family want to see you at our home,” he 
added and disappeared into the thicket. 

I suddenly felt alone. The trees, the bushes, 
the stuffy air made me feel as if I were cut off 
from the whole world. A sudden nostalgia seized 
me for the open steppe, for flocks of bleating 
sheep, even for the squeaking sound of marmots 
under the blazing sun, and, most of all, for the 
horizon where the blue sky meets the warm 
black earth. I started chopping trees again. 
As the chips flew, I wondered whether the ideals 
of the rising Lipmans would obliterate the ideas 
of the vanishing Goldbergs. 

In the morning, Mrs. Sabsovich bandaged 
my palms and urged me not to go to work. I 
insisted. Disregarding the pain, I chopped down 
tree after tree with special fury, but even that 
failed to stop my thinking of Goldberg’s pessi- 
mistic remarks about the poor land. There is a 
grain of truth in his babbling, I thought. I sus- 
pected that even Professor Sabsovich himself 
felt it in his inner heart: at dinner the night 
before, he had listened to me with a wry look 
when I told him about Goldberg’s pessimism. 
But the Professor was too deeply involved to 
admit that Woodbine could not subsist on farm- 
ing alone, as had been the hope of the founders 
of the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 


Saturpay, the day of rest and also pay-day, 

was for me a day of exploration. My starting 
to work in the woods immediately after my 
arrival had prevented me from seeing the settle- 
ment of Woodbine. I went to the depot where 
I expected to see my future co-workers. A 
group of them were already there. When they 
saw me better dressed than they were, and with 
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less weariness in my face, they looked at m 
suspiciously. I greeted them with “hello” jp. 
stead of “good Sabbath.” This, too, perhaps, 
made them feel that I was not one of their 
own. I asked, “How are things here?” 

“Things here? We are meeting our familig 
today. We arranged it for Saturday when we 
don’t work in the woods. America or no Amer. 
ica—we are Jews and will continue to be Jews 
and Saturday is our Sabbath,” one of them said 
gruffly. 

“Friends,” I said, “I am one of you and expect 
to take up farming here.” 

“You—take up farming here? A charity 
farmer?” They looked at each other and one of 
them patted me on the back. “If you are, 
charity farmer as we are, you had better keep 
your mouth shut. Do what they want you to 
do, otherwise you will be in trouble. Did you 
see that Prussian—Schmidt?” 

The shrill whistle of a locomotive made them 
turn toward the oncoming train. They wer 
tense and did not look at me any more. The 
train stopped. Women with bundles and feather. 
beds were coming out of the train. One heavy, 
middle-aged woman was stuck in the doorway 
and, before she had time extricate herself, the 
conductor gave a sign for the train to start. 
The woman fell on the platform and fainted. 
However, she was not badly hurt and the group 
—with the baggage on their shoulders—left 
the station. 

Behind the station was a railroad siding with 
cars of lumber. A truck was being loaded with 
boards and heavy timber. A few yards away 
was the frame of a building. This must be the 
factory everybody is talking about, I thought. 
I went closer to see it. Carpenters were going 
quickly up and down the ladders. I watched 
them and, wondering at the little waste of labor 
and material, recalled the inefficiency of work 
in Russia. 

As I went along the railroad tracks, I noticed 
a big dog running towards me and looked for 
something with which to protect myself. But 
before I had time to find anything, the dog wa 
upon me, pawing me and licking my face 
“Blessed America,” I thought, “where even dog 
are friendly and peace-loving!” I crossed th 
tracks and was on the ‘“‘Fund’s” land where out 
people worked together with the Dennisvil 
woodsmen. Our pioneers were digging ou 
stumps the hard way without skill and with 
tremendous effort; sweat was running dow! 
their faces. The Dennisville woodsmen wet 
slow and did not seem to perspire so much, but 
produced twice as much work. I recogniz 
one of our men. “Hard work,” I said to him 
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“Yes, hard and unnecessary work!” he said. 
“At this point the foundation for a house will 
he built. I suggested to Schmidt that a few 
inches one way or another from the stump 
would make no difference, but Schmidt shouted 
that the stump must be taken out. So here 
we are, wasting half a day for nothing.” He 
took his shirt which had been drying in the sun 
and wiped his face. 

I thought his complaint reasonable. On thirty 
acres of land a few inches could make no dif- 
ference. In my heart, I condemned the perfec- 
tionist Schmidt, “the Prussian”—as they called 
him. I realized that I, too, would have dug 
around the stump with lots of effort and small 
results, if I had been assigned to this work. I 
hated to face Schmidt, who was contemptuous 
of us as workers. I resented his attitude. We 
were not born woodsmen. We were products 
of generations of hunted people. For centuries 
we had been forced to live an abnormal life in 
the Diaspora with no right to possess or till the 
land. And if there was anything to be ashamed 
of, it was the shame of the lords, the rulers—not 
the Jews. 

I smoothed my hair, wiped the dust from my 
shoes and went to the office to meet Schmidt. 
A few yards from the office I heard his sonorous 
voice telling Professor Sabsovich, through bursts 
of laughter, about Mrs. Hyman demanding a 
cow. “Where is the cow which your fat-bellied 
bankers promised us? My baby is without milk 
for the third day. It looks as if we are in the 
desert after the exodus from Egypt. Do we 
have to wait forty years to be delivered from 
slavery?” Schmidt laughed his strong laugh. 
I did not like Schmidt’s sense of humor. I also 
suspected that I, too, might be the object of his 
ridicule behind my back. 


Professor Sabsovich turned toward the book- 
keeper when I stepped in. “Please give him his 
week’s pay.” The bookkeeper handed me an 
envelope. When I opened it and found $2.50 
in it, the envelope fell out of my hand. Professor 
Sabsovich got up from his chair, without looking 
at me, and left the room. Schmidt looked at 
the ceiling and stroked his red beard. The book- 
keeper—a little man with white eyebrows who 
Wore eyeglasses with thick lenses—could not 

ide a grin. 


THE Woopsine people had been dealing in a 

friendly spirit with the merchants of Dennis- 
ville, when suddenly there was an ugly incident. 
Some of our young people had been going to 
Dennisville for haircuts. This time the barbers 
tefused to cut their hair. The boys insisted 
and there was a scuffle. Professor Sabsovich 
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found himself in a peculiar position: he could 
not blame the Dennisville barbers for refusing 
to work on dirty heads but the “Fund” had not 
provided for a bathhouse in this community of 
shacks. The Professor, in his anger, discharged 
the Dennisville woodsmen. A boycott started. 
The local newspaper interpreted the affair as 
a struggle between Americans and foreigners. 

Only after an advisory committee of Jews 
had been formed was a bathhouse built. The 
Dennisville boycott stopped and friendly re- 
lations were established again. 


HE FACTORY buzzed with sewing-machines. 

Woodbine was alive with the building of 
homes and a hotel. Streets were built and elec- 
tric-light poles with signs, ““Washington Ave.,” 
“Jefferson Ave.,” “Baron de Hirsch Ave.,” and 
other fine names shone under the electric lights. 
However, all this did not warm the hearts of 
the farmers of Woodbine. There weren’t enough 
farmhouses. Wages were low in the factory. 
The immigrants from New York—some straight 
from the steamer—unused to chopping trees, 
sometimes made the mistake against which 
Schmidt had warned me of taking one’s leg 
for a tree, and accidents increased. There were 
no doctors in Woodbine. The Dennisville doc- 
tor, who served many small communities, had 
little time and charged fees which the Woodbine 
farmers could not afford to pay. The growth of 
misunderstanding between the old and the 
young, the conservatives and the liberals, also 
added to the chaos. To bring some order into 
the community life members of the Advisory 
Committee, Herman Rosenthal, a newspaper 
editor, and Paul Kaplan, a doctor, commuted 
between New York and Woodbine to iron out 
misunderstandings—often without any results. 

To make matters worse, the long-awaited 
“agreement” between the “Fund” Committee 
and the farmers arrived. Copies were distributed 
to the farmers in Yiddish. To their surprise, 
the contract read that the farmers agreed to 
pay interest on the “loans” made to them. 
The word “loan” was in big letters. The farmers 
considered this against the spirit of the Baron 
de Hirsch undertaking as they had understood 
it; there were cries of “betrayal” and “deceit.” 

I was at work on a building when Jack Kotin- 
ski*—a fiery young fellow and a chum of Jack 
Lipman—came up to me. “I just found out 
that Professor Sabsovich isn’t here today, so you 
must see the teacher and ask him not to hold 


* Jacob Kotinski (b. Poltava, Russia, 1873), entomolo- 
gist, attended the Baron de Hirsch agricultural school 
at Woodbine. From 1905-1910, he was chief entomologist 
of the Hawaian Board of Agriculture at Honolulu. 
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school this evening. We must have a meeting 
immediately to discuss the bankers’ outrageous 
act. There is no other place for a meeting but 
the schoolhouse. You must also be the chairman 
of the meeting.” 

Before I had time to say a word, he ran off 
to notify the farmers of the meeting. There 
was nothing for me to do but to see the teacher 
and arrange with him to suspend school for 
that evening. He consented readily. When I 
approached the schoolhouse in the evening, men, 
women and children were milling about outside. 
I heard the women telling the children not to 
go into the schoolhouse, as there was going to be 
a meeting for older people, but the children 
disregarded this and were slipping through. 
When Kotinski saw me coming, he ran to me 
with the news that the teacher was going to 
hold his class and was refusing entrance to the 
older people. I went inside and asked him to 
dismiss the class. He refused. 

“But you promised me. How can you go 
back on your word?” I said gently, though I 
felt like giving him a good thrashing. 

“I can’t! I can’t without the permission of 
the Committee,” he said. I grabbed his arm 
and gently pushed him out of the door. He cried 
out as if I were murdering him. The children 
left in disorder and the older people entered 
the schoolhouse. 

It was warm and cosy inside. I excused myself 
from reading the agreement as my Yiddish 
wasn’t perfect. It was read by Kotinski in a 
dramatic way. When he reached the paragraph 
concerning the payment of interest on the 
“Joan,” cries of “treachery!” “bandits!” and 
other uncomplimentary language burst from the 
audience. Someone stood up and shouted: “We 
are not going to pay any interest. The bankers 
are bandits. They want to get rich on our 
sweat and tears. If we have to pay for land 
which produces nothing, we would rather buy 
old farms with cleared land instead of woods.” 

The women were also bitter in their denunci- 
ation of the bankers. “The bankers promised 
us cows, and there isn’t even a goat to give milk 
for our babies. We demand cows!” was the cry. 

“A resolution!” someone yelled. 

“No, no, cows! cows!” the women demanded. 

From somewhere young voices started to 
chant: “We want cows, we want cows—tra, la, 
la!” and the women’s voices were drowned in 
the “tra, la, la’’s. 

The rage of the women subsided. The hysteria, 
the hatred, the tension turned suddenly into 
laughter. A young Jewish girl appeared to be 
the leader of the chanting. Shrewd and impu- 
dent, only six months after her arrival from 
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Poland, she succeeded in marrying a handsom: 
Dennisville policeman. She used to gather aboy 
her a group of young girls who sang American 
popular songs. Now, after chanting, “We want 
cows!” she led them in singing: 

“T have a girl in Baltimore 

With number seven on her door, 

And a red carpet on the floor, 

Ta-rah, ta-rah, on the floor, 

Ta-rah, Ta-rah....” 

The meeting broke up. I, too, left. Bu 
Lipman and Kotinski overtook me and offered 
to walk me home. Kotinski, excited and angry, 
Lipman, philosophically calm, spoke of the un- 
successful meeting and the frivolities of the hu. 
man mind if a vulgar girl could change tension 
and hysteria into laughter by singing foolish 
songs. 


[N THE morning Kotinski ran up to me and 

excitedly told me that the teacher had sent 
a telegram to the Committee complaining that 
I had threatened to kill him. 

Professor Sabsovich came from New York 
on the earliest train. He was in a good mood. 
But when I told him of what had happened the 
night before and that the teacher had sent a 
telegram to the Committee accusing me of an 
attempt on his life, he flew into a rage. “Do 
you know what that means to you? What in 
hell made you get mixed up in that affair? Oh, 
I am sick and tired of their demands and their 
insistence that the Committee is betraying them. 
Nonsense! The Committee will do what was 
promised but no more! The Baron de Hirsch 
Fund is not a charitable organization. It helps 
poor people to help themselves. Do you un- 
derstand that?” He paced the room and stopped 
at the table and banged it with his fist to empha- 
size his point. “And do you know what this 
means to you?” 

“I don’t care what will happen to me,” | 
said. “The poor farmers cannot pay interest 
now or later. It will fall on the next generation, 
and they will have to do what the natives are 
doing—abandon the farms and flock to the cities 
which provide a better living.” 

The Professor stopped pacing the floor, looked 
at me in surprise, and said laughing, “You, too, 
Brutus?” 

The next morning while I was working on 
the building we were putting up, I heard the 
whistle of the approaching train. Among the 
usual immigrant passengers who got off were 
four well-dressed gentlemen who walked toward 
the newly-finished hotel. A few minutes later 
I saw Professor Sabsovich hurrying toward the 
hotel. When the teacher followed him, I felt 
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convinced that it was the Committee to investi- 
gate his charges against me. I felt a chill and 
at the same time a kind of pride at the thought 
of the importance of my act. I stopped working 
and waited for an invitation to present my side 
of the case. I waited an hour, two. A score 
of farmers assembled and waited at the entrance 
of the hotel. Finally, I saw the Committee 
coming out of the hotel and the farmers rushed 
towards a little man with a grayish beard. But 
, fat man brushed them aside. The Committee 
left Woodbine at the end of two hours without 
calling for me to testify. 

When I came back for dinner that night, 
Professor Sabsovich did not look at me. “Am I 
convicted to be hanged?” I asked belligerently. 

“No, not hanged, but expelled from the 
Woodbine project. The Committee doesn’t want 
any revolutionaries here.” 

“J don’t give a damn for their verdict,” I 
aid. “But what I don’t like is that the verdict 
was pronounced behind my back. I have read 
the United States Constitution which guarantees 
an accused the right to face his accuser. That 
right your Committee has denied me. As a fu- 
ture citizen of the United States, I protest 
against this.” 


THE PERSISTENCE with which the Committee 

demanded payment of interest on the mort- 
gages, and the farmers’ refusal to pay, led to 
an inevitable clash. This was precipitated sooner 
than expected. An old widow whose only sup- 
port was a daughter working in the factory, 
could not or was not willing to pay the rent 
for a little cottage which belonged to the Com- 
mittee. She lost the case in court by default. 
The marshal, a resident of Dennisville, came 
to dispossess her. All her furniture, except her 
bed, was carried out into the street. The widow 
stretched herself out on the bed and refused 
to budge. When the marshal carried the bed— 
with her on it—to the street, she slapped his 
face. The marshal was gentleman enough not to 
touch her. 

The incident got publicity beyond the local 
press. The Dennisville people were in an uproar. 
They accused Woodbine of being a hotbed of 
foreigners who were taking over the United 
States. In retaliation the inhabitants of Wood- 
bine boycotted the Dennisville merchants. The 
quarrel would have continued if not for a Mr. 
Rice, a surveyor, who was a friend of Professor 
Sabsovich. He patched it up and there seemed 
to be peace again. 

Sometime later, when I was still working on 
the building, I heard a shrill whistle. I looked 
out of the window to see who was getting off 
the train. I expected nobody, but the arrival 
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of a train in a small village is an event, a pleasant 
diversion from routine. 

Four distinguished-looking men alighted— 
as on the former occasion—and only a few immi- 
grants with bundles on their shoulders jumped 
from another car. At first I supposed that it 
was the Committee coming to investigate the 
case of the dispossessed old woman but, when I 
saw farmers gesticulating and arguing, I rea- 
lized that this was the day of the trial of the case 
of the Committee versus the farmers. They 
were going to Cape May, the county seat, where 
the trial was to be held. When the next train 
arrived, the two groups entered separate cars. 
When Professor Sabsovich spotted me among the 
farmers, he stopped for a moment, stared at 
me, and entered the other car. Jack Kotinski, 
panting, was the last to jump into our car. He 
was glad to see me. 

“Oh, I am glad you’re going! I want you 
to see with your own eyes how justice is prac- 
tised here. I have no doubt that we will lose 
the case. Just look who represents the Com- 
mittee and who represents us! We haven’t even 
a lawyer. Do you know the farmer on the 
farm next to mine? He is to represent us. He 
speaks good English but he hardly knows how 
to present a case.” 

Kotinski looked out of the window. “Look,” 
he said to me, “do you see? Swamps, more 
swamps, and an occasional farm.” 

The train came to a stop right at the court- 
house. I looked at Professor Sabsovich who 
followed the Committee’s lawyers. He didn’t 
look happy. 

The decorum in the court surprised me. The 
public, at a sign from the court clerk, stood 
up at the entrance of the judge in a black robe 
and, at another sign from the clerk, the public 
was allowed to sit down. ‘“‘The sanctity of the 
court! Is this real democracy?” The fiery Ko- 
tinski slapped my knee. We looked at the judge, 
an old man with a loose lower lip and a pro- 
truding chin: he inspired little respect. 


THE array of four lawyers for the plaintiff 

presented their case; I enjoyed the flow of 
language, the dramatic gestures, the voices 
now sonorous under the high ceiling of the 
courtroom, now low, intimate as a whisper. I 
felt the falseness of their eloquence: it was too 
dramatic for a simple civil case. Finally, one of 
them summarized the case by saying that it was 
simple: “We demand the interest on the mort- 
gages. Woodbine is not a charitable institution. 
Woodbine is a ‘model colony’ for other colonies 
to be built all over the United States. For this 
we must have money. Without fluid capital our 
noble enterprise will turn into nothing. In 
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view of the conditions prevailing in Russia and 
other countries where anti-Semitism is growing 
by the hour, the Baron de Hirsch Fund is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that no Jew who comes 
to our shores shall be deprived of a home here 
in the United States. But this is not all: the 
Fund has taken the responsibility not only for 
the material welfare of the immigrants but also 
for their spiritual, ethical and cultural needs— 
the instilling in them of the dignity of man. 
Years of persecution in the countries of Eastern 
Europe has made shnorrers of potentially fine 
human beings.” 

“We are not shnorrers! We are hard-working 
people!” came loud protests from the benches 
of the courtroom. When order was restored the 
judge ordered the word “shnorrers” stricken 
from the record. 


“Who represents the defendants? Stand up!” 
the clerk said. 


The farmers’ representative, a slightly-built 
man in an ill-fitting suit, got up with a paper 
in his hand, and in a dull voice said, “Your 
Honor, I represent the farmers but I am not a 
lawyer. I am a plain citizen, a farmer—one of 
those on the benches in back. We are poor 
people, your Honor, but we do not lack the 
‘dignity of man,’ as the representative of the 
bankers would have you believe. I bow before 
your Honor for having the word ‘shnorrers’ 
crossed out from the record. However, it is 
almost a maxim that there are brilliant lawyers 
who are lackeys of mighty bankers—.” 


“We are not holding court here against the 
attorneys,” said the judge. “Keep to the issue 
and explain why you refuse to pay interest on 
the mortgages?” His voice was stern. The 
lawyers’ faces expressed their satisfaction. 


““We refuse to pay interest because there was 
never a clear indication that we were to pay 
anything before the farms had yielded some in- 
come. So far there are hardly any farm-dwell- 
ings. The stumps are still there and remind one 
more of crosses in a poor man’s cemetery than 
fields for human habitation. Whether the so- 
called new farms will ever become a source of 
income—considering the abandoned old farms 
of the rugged American natives in this area— 
is a question. We don’t deny the good inten- 
tions of the Baron de Hirsch Fund, but we ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Committee in demanding 
now the interest on the mortgages of non-exist- 
ent farms. This is our...” His voice sank 
and the words came slowly. The sheet of paper 
in his hand trembled and fell to the floor. He 
bent to catch it. The thud of a falling body 
resounded in the silent room. Kotinski jumped 
over the benches and lifted the farmers’ spokes- 
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man to his feet. He opened his eyes and rested 
his head on his hand. There was a stir in the 
audience. The lawyers sat quietly with bowed 
heads. The judge announced a recess. The chief 
lawyer went up to the judge and whispered. The 
judge nodded. 

“Considering the late hour, there will be no 
time for a recess,” the judge said. “We will 
continue the session. Is the spokesman for the 
defendants in a position to add something 
more?” There was no answer. Dead silence 
prevailed in the stuffy room. 

The judge’s voice broke the silence. “The 
Court cannot find any valid excuse for the far- 
mers’ refusal to pay the accrued interest on the 
mortgages. America wasn’t built on charity, 
Our pioneering forefathers built their prosperity 
through hunger and courage. What would 
America be today if the early settlers had waited 
for somebody else to wage war against the blood- 
thirsty Indians? The Baron de Hirsch Fund 
gives you all the opportunities for building your 
future in peace and stability. Charity is un- 
doubtedly a noble thing but it is also true that 
charity makes people lazy and dependent. Think 
of our forefathers who fought bitterly for every 
inch of ground that you are getting for almost 
nothing.” 

“Your Honor,” cried Kotinski, “‘as our repre- 
sentative is too weak to continue in our defense, 
may I speak for the farmers?” 

“Court is adjourned,” said the judge with 
finality. 

The farmers, humiliated and defeated, the 
Committee’s lawyers, haughty and self-possessed, 
boarded the same train. The train stopped at 
Woodbine to let off the farmers and Professor 
Sabsovich. He did not look at us. 


WET Morninc the echo of the chopping of 

trees in the woods wasn’t heard. Women 
with empty baskets were standing outside the 
closed doors of the grocer’s and butcher’s shops. 
The proprietors of the shops occasionally lifted 
the shades to see whether the women were sti 
standing outside. Finally, the women, silent 
and not looking at each other, tired of standing, 
went home with empty baskets. 

There was no peace at the factory either. One 
of the periodic financial crises in the United 
States hit New York City, the center of the 
needle-trades industry. Discharged workers were 
seeking employment in small towns and villages 
where no unions existed. Woodbine was one of 
them. The factory was busy. The stoppage of 
work in the big cities coincided with the stop- 
page of work in the Woodbine woods. Young 
Woodbine girls, until now shunning the factory, 
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were standing among the newly-arrived city 
workers, waiting to be hired. The management, 
alive to the law of “supply and demand,” low- 
ered wages to the very minimum. A strike was 
threatened. Professor Sabsovich, to avoid this, 
tried to bring about a settlement. The manage- 
ment of the factory accused the Professor of 
interfering in its business, and the workers ac- 
cused him of selling-out to the manufacturers. 
To bring some order out of chaos, Mr. Rosenthal 
and Dr. Kaplan, as mediators, succeeded in in- 
ducing the Committee to make some concessions 
to the farmers. Also, a compromise between 
the factory-owners and the workers averted a 
strike. 


The settling of the near-strike in the factory 
and renewed work in the woods did not bring 
actual peace to Woodbine. The conflict between 
old and young concerning the day of rest (which 
I had found when I first arrived) was renewed 
with greater intensity. “What kind of a Jewish 
colony is Woodbine, when on Saturdays the sew- 
ing-machines are buzzing in the factory, and 
the chopping of trees is echoing in the woods?” 
demanded the Orthodox. There were also com- 
plaints about the lack of a place of worship dur- 
ing the High Holidays when the manufacturers 
refused to permit the factory building to be 
used for that purpose, as they had formerly 
done. 


But Woodbine, in spite of everything, was 
progressing. Besides streets illuminated by elec- 
tric lights—unlike those of the neighboring vil- 
lages—new schools were built and even an agri- 
cultural school was contemplated. Cultural 
circles grew up among the younger boys and 
gitls, Small industries were developing. The 
only thing that was neglected was farming 
which was to have been the basis for the eco- 
nomic life of the colony. 


But the idea of farming wasn’t dead in me. 
I bought an abandoned farm and fixed up the 
house and the barn. The neighbors helped me 
with the plowing, seeding and planting. I found 
a lot of manure under the broken floor of the 
barn and spread it over the fields. Good seasonal 
rain helped the vegetables grow fast. The crop 
was excellent. I brought the crop to Vineland, 
the nearest market. The Jewish merchants 
praised my products. They even congratulated 
me for upholding the dignity of Jewish farming. 
This was very pleasant but when I asked what 
vegetables to bring from the wagon, the answer 
was “None.” 


One of them said: “You see, Mister, we have 
been dealing with Gentile farmers for years and 
aren’t going to change to oblige you.” 
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I tried another town, Millville, but with the 
same results. 

I went back with the full wagon to my farm. 
1 didn’t sleep the whole night and in despair 
brought the heavy load of vegetables to Wood- 
bine. I stopped at the door of the big factory. 
When the whistle blew and the workers poured 
out, they looked over my products and liked 
them but said they had no money with them. It 
was getting dark. I took a big sheet of paper 
from my pocket and scribbled a note: “Good 
people of Woodbine, before you are the fruits 
of a summer’s hard work and worry. Select 
anything in this wagon and bring it home. Enjoy 
my gift to the agricultural colony, and eat it in 
good health.” 


FTER World War I, I made a pilgrimage to 
Woodbine. Many changes had taken place 

since my days there. It was no longer a village: 
it had become a borough. There was a bank 
with a branch office of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund. The big factory had prospered. There 
were a lot of small factories and shops. There 
was also a new element of people—Italians and 
Poles, who took over a lot of the land and were 
growing grapes and doing truck farming. Pro- 
fessor Sabsovich had been transferred to the office 
of the Baron de Hirsch Fund in New York. The 
Agricultural School building had been presented 
to the county for an orphanage. 

I went to see my old friend, Jacobson. He 
was the one who had represented the farmers in 
court. I found him digging out the last of the 
stumps from his thirty-acres of land. He was 


' glad to see me. 


“My friend,” Jacobson told me, “I am one of 
the few farmers who is working on the land. 
Next spring, I’ll plow the land for corn to feed 
my chickens. I raise chickens and sell the eggs. 
It isn’t real farming but I am still on the land. 
Most of the Jews here are doing something else 
to make a living. It is America, not Palestine; 
so don’t blame them.” 

I took the train back to New York. I looked 
from the train window at the Jewish farmers’ 
land. Blackened stumps like tombstones on a 
cemetery of the poor spread over the land which 
was supposed to have become a granary to sustain 
men’s lives. 
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The Victim 


{A Story) 
by Isaac Leib Peretz 


Ore upon a time there lived a great master 
whose palace was among gardens near the 
seashore. He was a widower, but he did not 
wish to remarry because of his two daughters, 
Sarah and Rebecca. 

Once the master stood near a window of his 
palace to see what his daughters—who were in 
the garden—were doing. He saw the elder, 
whose name was Sarah, sitting on a bench, em- 
broidering. He knew what she was embroider- 
ing: a curtain—made of the finest velvet and 
ornamented with gold and silver threads—for 
the holy ark of the synagogue in the city. She 
was a beautiful woman; indeed, a wonderful 
creature; a busy and pious soul. 

The younger daughter—whose name was 
Rebecca—ran around the flower-beds, plucking 
the most beautiful of the flowers and twisting 
them into a wreath. He knew for whom she 
was doing this: for her dear father. She, too, 
was a beautiful woman; she, too, was skillful; 
she, too, was a pious soul. 

He raised his eyes on high. He looked out 
over the silent, blue sea. He thought: why 
aren’t there boats, loaded with suitors for his 
daughters, floating on the sea? How much longer 
would he have to wait until he had the happiness 
of seeing his daughters happily married? 

As he was gazing at the sea, he suddenly saw 
a boat approaching. It glided along slowly as if 
without a rudder. Who could it be? What had 
caused the rudder to fall out of his hands—one 
of them dragging along in the water? Did he 
fall asleep out of sheer exhaustion or did he 
suffer a sunstroke and faint? 

The master ran out of the palace, called to his 
servants, and they hurried down to the seashore. 
His daughters—hearing their father—followed. 
But before the servants could launch a boat, the 
drifting boat reached the shore. In it was lying 
a young man who had fainted. 

“How handsome he is!” cried Rebecca. 

Sarah at once began to try to revive him. A 
stretcher was brought from the palace and the 
young man—whom they couldn’t revive—was 
put on it and, at Sarah’s command, carried to a 
room in the palace. 

“T am going to ride to the city for a doctor,” 
said the master. His servants, at his glance, 
brought a saddled horse. 

“I will pick flowers,” said Rebecca, “so that 


he may see them when he comes out of his 
swoon.” 

Sarah watched beside the sick man. She sat 
at the head of the bed and prayed silently in his 
behalf. 


[7 was evening. The sun was setting slowly 
and the silent shadows were weaving a web 
in the sick-room. 

In the dark, quiet room the door opened sud- 
denly, and there appeared a man with wings. 

“Who are you?” asked Sarah frightened, un- 
able to take her eyes from the winged stranger. 

“I am the Angel of Death!” he replied. “I 
was sent for the soul of the young man.” 

“Oh,” begged Sarah, “leave him alone! See, 
how young he is! How handsome! See, what 
a sweet smile is on his beautiful lips! He is 
dreaming of a sweet and comfortable life. See 
the reflection of his dream of happiness on his 
pale cheeks, on his forehead.” 

“You have fallen in love with him,” replied 
the Angel of Death. ‘You may look at him 
for a few moments.” 

“For but a few moments? Why?” 

The Angel did not answer her question. “You 
have long braids of black hair,” he said. “Give 
them to me!” 

“Take them!” cried Sarah. 

The Angel of Death drew a sharp knife from 
beneath his black cloak and cut off her braids. 
Sarah became bald. The Angel disappeared but 
not for long. 

The sun sank lower. In the silence of the 
evening Rebecca’s voice was heard as she plucked 
the flowers, singing a sweet song—the words of 
which were inaudible. 

The Angel of Death returned. ‘“The moments 
are up!” 

“I want to buy a few more moments, Perhaps 
he will open his eyes.” 

“You want to see him come to life? 
will you give me for that?” 

“Whatever you wish, Angel!” 

“T need colors,” replied the Angel. “Give me 
the white of your body, the red of your lips, the 
blue of your eyes.” 

“Take them!” replied Sarah. 

“Remember, for a few moments only!” said 
the Angel. 
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“For a few moments only,” repeated Sarah, 
now pale, with colorless lips and eyes. 

The Angel disappeared once more. 

Rebecca’s melodious voice was drawing nearer 
“She will soon be here,” thought 
Sarah. Before Rebecca came, however, the Angel 
of Death was back for the third time. 

“So quick?” stammered Sarah. 

“Do you want to buy a few more moments?” 


and nearer. 


“Yes!” 
“Have you beautiful teeth?” 
“Take them!” 


However, the young man still did not open 
his eyes. Rebecca’s footsteps were heard as she 
was running up the stairs. The Angel of Death, 
‘What else can 


however, came ahead of her. 


I give you?” asked Sarah in despair. 
else do I still have that you desire?” 


own bed.” 
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“A soul!” replied the Angel. “A life for a 
life. Give me your life for his!” 

“You may have it!” 

“Not here!” replied the Angel. 
first go to your own room and lie down on your 


“You must 


‘What about him?” 


“He will live to a ripe old age.” 


Sarah staggered to her room and the Angel 
of Death followed. 


At that very moment Rebecca, singing, 
opened the door of the sick-room and threw 


the flowers on the bed of the sick man. 
opened his eyes, jumped off the bed and, as if 
drawn by a magnet, came toward her. 
“Oh, how beautiful you are, my bride!” 
“Oh, how handsome you are, my bridegroom!” 


“What 


He 


Translated from the Yiddish by Fred Goldberg 





And Now 


by Mendel 


T APPEARS to be _ inevitable, 

though there is no decision of 
the Israel Government to that 
effect, and though many weighty 
voices are being raised in protest. 
The main argument in its favor 
is that “you cannot stop progress,” 
and if others have it, we ought 
to have it too. And so, most 
probably within a year or so, the 
citizens of Israel will have tele- 
vision added to the other blessings 
bestowed upon them. 

Should television be introduced, 
it will naturally be in the hands 
of Kol Israel, the Government 
radio broadcasting system which 
operates under the authority of 
the Prime Minister’s office. Both 
the Director General of that 
office, Teddy Kollek, and the di- 
rector of Kol Israel, Zvi Zinder, 
are strongly in favor of television. 

Kol Israel bases its budget of 
five million pounds on an annual 
fee paid by every owner of a 
radio receiving set, and operates 
at a deficit. Recently two hours 
daily of commercial broadcasting 
were started as a means of getting 
additional revenue which would 
enable Kol Israel to improve its 
technical equipment and the quali- 
ty of its programs. 

The latter are badly in need of 


Television 
Kohansky 


improvement. To speak plainly, 
the programs are quite dull, con- 
sisting mainly of recorded music, 
talks and discussions presented 
with little regard to entertainment 
value. Occasionally, there is a 
good, well-produced play, or in- 
teresting reportage, and there are, 
of course, rebroadcasts of the Is- 
rael Philharmonic concerts, easily 
the best program and of most 
prestige on the air. “Three in a 
Boat,” an extremely popular and 
bright hour of spontaneous humor, 
was dropped last year after news- 
paper complaints that its youthful 
participants often descended to 
jokes in poor taste. 


LL ITs faults notwithstanding, 

radio plays a significant part 
in the life of the nation. There 
are few homes without radio sets, 
and in most homes the sets are 
on, usually full blast with the 
windows open, from morning till 
bedtime. Radio is by far the most 
important public means of com- 
munication, the only one whose 
message reaches the entire popu- 
lation of the country. Thus, it 
has no equal as a medium of na- 
tional cohesion in a country whose 
citizens are heirs to a great variety 
of traditions and ways of life. 


The advocates of television 
maintain that the new medium 
would even to a greater measure 
play the part of a unifying agent, 
being visual and therefore more 
persuasive and penetrating. They 
maintain that through television 
the past and present treasures of 
Hebrew culture would become 
readily available and accessible to 
the masses, particularly to those 
citizens who need them most, the 
uneducated and semi-educated im- 
migrants. 

This argument is hotly disputed 
by others. Why should television 
become a cultural instrument in 
Israel, if it hasn’t become that any- 
where else? The experience of 
other countries, including the most 
advanced, has been, it is widely 
acknowledged, just the opposite. 
Like movies and picture magazines, 
television promotes passivity, since 
it requires no intellectual effort 
on the part of the viewer, as books 
and the theater do. It needs—in a 
hurry—a colossal quantity of pro- 
grams which are presented only 
once and then scrapped, and it has 
to sacrifice quality, unlike the 
theater whose successful produc- 
tions can be repeated for months, 
and can therefore afford ample 
time to prepare them. 

The management of Kol Israel 
readily admits that the radio pro- 
grams aren’t as good as they ought 
to be, and puts the blame on the 
limited budget for hiring talent. 
It is estimated that an hour of 
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television broadcasting will cost 
about ten times as much as its 
equivalent in radio. If so, how 
will the programing be financed? 


HERE is talk of selling time to 

advertisers under a sort of 
mixed, Government-private enter- 
prise system similar to that prac- 
ticed in England; and some foreign 
firms have already put in bids to 
finance and exploit television in Is- 
rael. This prospect frightens many 
Israeli citizens, particularly those 
who have been in the United States 
or in some West European coun- 
tries which have commercial tele- 
vision, and have seen to what low 
means advertisers resort in order 
to lure customers. They can also 
find reasons for their fears right 
at home. Movie theaters begin 
their shows with commercial short 
subjects and slides whose contents 
are uniformly stupid and irritat- 
ing. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that television commercials 
will be prepared by the same stu- 
dios with the same attitude of 
seeking the lowest common de- 
nominator. 


There is another equally impor- 
tant objection raised against com- 
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mercial television. This is a coup. 
try in the early stages of its eco. 
nomic development, with stagger. 
ing tasks ahead, with economic 
independence still a distant aim, 
Under these conditions it is th 
national policy to keep the stand. 
ard of living of the population 
down to a decent minimum. Inty 
this picture would step television 
advertising with its enormous per. 
suasive power to ask people tp 
buy more, to develop new needs, 

And even should television not 
go commercial, the economics of 
buying sets would put a severe 
strain on the budget of an average 
family. It is estimated that a set 
plus installation will cost about 
one thousand pounds which is 
equivalent to about three month's 
earnings (after taxes) of a white. 
collar worker—who may be pay- 
ing off the mortgage of his flat, 
still has months to pay for his 
refrigerator and receives regularly 
dunning letters from the banks 
where he borrowed to buy furni- 
ture. He will undoubtedly ge 
himself a television set, in the 
same way and for the same reason 
that he bought other symbols of 
social status, and will sink deeper 
into debt. 











THE JEws IN THE RENAISSANCE 
by Cecil Roth. Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. Illus- 
trated, 381 pp., $5. 


VEN though this latest addition 

to Dr. Roth’s imposing list of 
works is less brilliantly composed 
than most of his earlier books (too 
many names or titles of books 
are crowded into a single page, and 
revealing details might have been 
brought out more clearly), The 
Jews in the Renaissance is exciting 
enough to absorb one for several 
evenings. Roth chose a place— 
Italy—and a period—from the 
14th to the 17th century—in 
which Jews achieved a synthesis 
between their own Hebraic culture 
and the surrounding civilization: 
“Tt is difficult to think of any out- 
standing modern instance in which 
the scientist was at the same time 
a Talmudist, or the philosopher 
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an exegete... .” The outstanding 
Renaissance men and women 
whom he describes managed to 
be actively involved in Jewish in- 
tellectual pursuits and civic affairs 
while dedicating themselves to the 
science, medicine, literature, music 
or financial enterprises of their 
era: “It was perhaps the only per: 
od of history . . . when absorption 
into the civilization of the environ- 
ment had no corrosive effect on 
Jewish intellectual life.” 


Though fascinated by the period 
he is helping us to explore, Roth 
is too sober a historian to make us 
believe that the Jews of Renais- 
sance Italy lived altogether cart- 
free lives. There were expulsions 
and anti-Jewish riots. There wert 
social and economic restrictions of 
all kinds even before Pope Paul 
IV initiated the oppressive ghetto 
system: as late as the 17th century; 
a Jewish girl was burned in Rome 
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because she had had a love affair 
with a Christian nobleman. But 
the Jews found advantageous the 
fact that Italy was split into nu- 
merous sovereign states: persecuted 
in one state, they could seek refuge 
in another, for Italy was free of 
the mass hysteria that so often 
dominated the entire Germanic 
North, and pogroms did not occur 
simultaneously. Besides, one might 
add, there is a basic kind-hearted- 
ness in the average Italian that 
often came to the fore in ages 
that were dark and desperate for 
Jews—most recently, for instance, 
the last weeks and months of the 
Fascist republic. 


Roth also dispels whatever pre- 
conceived notion the reader may 
have of the Renaissance Jews as 
consisting solely of refined and 
idealistic men and women of in- 
tellect. They indulged in such 
“un-Jewish” pastime as hunting. 
Gambling was very frequent 
among them, and one of its no- 
torious practitioners was the very 
Rabbi Leone Modena who in his 
own writings strongly condemned 
it. They had their own prosti- 
tutes. Don Samuel Abrabanel, 
protector of the Jews and cham- 
pion of the Jewish religion, had a 
“natural” son. In defiance of 
sumptuary laws, Jewish women 
flaunted extravagant dresses and 
jewelry. True children of their 
age, the Renaissance Jews often re- 
sorted to physical violence, to 
homicide by dagger or poison. 
While there were many enlighten- 
ed individuals among them, the 
masses were superstitious and went 
in for chiromancy, fortune-telling, 
the brewing of love-philters, and 
the use of witchcraft. 


Yet THE frailty of the multitude 

must be contrasted with the 
accomplishments of a superior and 
far from small minority. Roth 
notes how eagerly Jews availed 
themselves of the opportunity— 
denied them in other countries— 
of attending universities, and how 
the freedom with which educated 
and wealthy Jews often could 
mingle among Gentiles of similar 
social strata brought about many 
significant cultural achievements. 
Several Jewish poets imitated Dan- 
te’s Divine Comedy. Quite a few 
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men and women expressed them- 
selves in Hebrew or Italian verse. 
Jews translated Cabalist literature 
for the famous humanist, Pico del- 
la Mirandola. Leone Ebreo’s philo- 
sophical work, Dialogues on Love, 
Leone de’ Sommi’s Dialogues on 
the Theater and Salamone de’ 
Rossi’s musical compositions were 
important contributions to the 
culture of both Italian and Jew. 
While the number of Jews who 
engaged in painting must have 
been small and little more is 
known of them than names indi- 
cating that presumably they were 
Jews or at least of Jewish origin, 
we are familiar with the work of 
excellent Jewish goldsmiths, ma- 
jolica-makers, embroiderers, lace- 
makers and bookbinders. To many 
a reader it will come as a surprise 
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to learn that one prince availed 
himself of the services of a Jewish 
engineer, while another had his 
children taught by a Jewish danc- 
ing-master, or that whole Jewish 
theatrical companies were em- 
ployed by Italian rulers. Finally, 
among Jewish women there were 
professional singers, and even phy- 
sicians! 

Despite “assimilation,” Jewish 
learning flourished. Christian He- 
braists studied with Jewish schol- 
ars, and many important Hebrew 
volumes were printed in Renais- 
sance Italy, among them Azariah 
de’ Rossi’s Enlightenment of the 
Eyes, a volume of essays “‘on vari- 
ous aspects of Jewish antiquity, 
considered in the light of classical 
literature and Renaissance prin- 
ciples of research” (Roth). If 
Roth’s book carries any lesson, it 
would be this—that freedom is 
conducive to the development and 
fostering of Jewish learning and 
lore, and that withdrawal from 
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the life-stream of general civiliz,. 
tion (as often advocated by ou 
own obscurantists) leads to a dry. 
ing-up of the sources which irr. 
gate our own Judaic culture, 
Roth is so great an authority 
on the topic he has chosen that jt 
is hazardous to take issue with 
him. Still, he might have cay. 
tioned us to take with scepticism 
Vasari’s report that the Jews of 
Rome would leave their quarter on 
the Sabbath afternoon to gaze x 
Michelangelo’s statue of Moss 
while the sculptor was carving it 
in his workshop. It is also most 
unlikely that the kehillah of Siena 
commissioned a sculptor for the 
Moses statue over a fountain in 
the ghetto, as is suggested by Dr, 
Roth. He accepts as fact tha 
the painter Anton Raphael Meng; 
was the son of a converted Jew, 
also an artist, though the Jewish 
origin of the two has not been 
established. 
ALFRED WERNER 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Why Picket Woolworth's? 


Dear Editor: 

I was rather upset in reading 
the editorial “Why Picket Wool- 
worth?” in the April 1960 issue 
of the Jewish Frontier. The edi- 
torial criticizes the Northern stu- 
dents for picketing Woolworth 
stores in the North on the ground 
that the Northern stores do not 
practice segregation at their lunch 
counters. In reality this is also 
criticism of the American unions 
who together with Northern stu- 
dents are active in picketing and 
boycotting Woolworth stores 
wherever they may be. 

It has been determined that the 
policy of all the Woolworth stores 
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comes from their general office 
in New York. Managers of their 
Southern stores have told NAACP 
and CORE as well as committees 
from the American Jewish Con- 
mittee and the American Jewish 
Congress that they can do nothing 
about their segregated lunch coun- 
ters unless they are instructed to 
do so by their main office. 
What would be the story if 
Woolworth in some areas refused 
to serve Jews? Should we con- 
tinue to buy Renault cars because 
the dealers in the United States 
are independent businessmen 
(some of them are even Jews)? 
Should we condemn the Seafarers 
Union for picketing the Cleopatra? 


Certainly the owners and sailors § 


of this ship were not responsible 
for Nasser’s blacklisting of Amer- 
ican ships. We were informed that 
part of the cargo on the Cleopatra 
was for an American Jewish mer- 
chant. Does this make the Se- 
farers’ demonstration in behalf of 
freedom of the seas less glorious? 

I do not think that we can have 
two sets of values, one for Jews 
and one for Negroes. The struggle 
of the American Negroes to wil 
full equality and dignity must re- 
ceive the support of all people 
of good will. If Woolworth’s only 
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concern is that of its profits, then 
our only answer is picketing and 
boycott. This picketing has al- 
ready hurt Woolworth consider- 
ably and I do hope that this move- 
ment will increase and become even 
more effective. 

The editorial should have praised 
the Northern students and the 
unions for their activities rather 
than discourage them as this edi- 
torial has done. If we want to be 
constructive, we should point out 
ways to make the picketing and 
boycott more effective and not 
question the propriety of this ac- 
tion. I was very proud to learn 
that the Habonim group at Syra- 
cuse University was the leader of 
the students’ action in that city. 

The editorial referred to above 
didn’t make me proud as a member 
of the Poale Zion. If our Party 
is to be effective, it must identify 
itself with the battle for freedom 
of all groups in our society. Only 
then we will be worthy of the 
support of men of good will 
throughout this country. 


GREGORY J. BARDACKE, 
Executive Director, American 
Trade Union Council of the 
Nat’l Committee for Labor Israel 


To the Editor: 

I found your editorial concern- 
ing picketing of Woolworth’s by 
Northern students both dissatisfy- 
ing and disturbing. As a general 
comment, I would say that it re- 
flects an unfortunate tendency in 
contemporary America to decry 
any pattern of action which is not 
circumscribed by the narrow limi- 
tations of what is considered 
“proper.” All this at a time when 
It seems to me that what America 
needs most are bold and radical 
perspectives, 

To become more specific, it 
ems to me that none of the 
points mentioned in the editorial 
are persuasive, and that the most 
cogent arguments for picketing 
are totally ignored. To say that 
the battle of the Negro is too 
serious and tragic to be utilized as 
a pedagogic device” is certainly 
true, but I fail to see that it is 
im any way relevant to the issue 
at hand, unless you are prepared 
to argue that the picketing of 
Woolworth’s is a pedagogic device. 
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You comment, however, that 
“University campuses in the North 
have at last been stirred by a con- 
viction instead of a fad,” and if 
this is the case, then picketing is 
not a pedagogic device at all, for 
it is rooted in students’ convic- 
tions, not teachers’ tricks. 


While it may be true that “the 
kind of economic pressure which 
can be applied in the North is too 
trivial to produce a change of 
heart or view” (although this by 
no means seems obvious to me and 
I think evidence is needed to sup- 
port it), nevertheless the pickets 
serve to focus national attention 
on Woolworth’s which may be 
embarrassing to them. This, of 
course, brings me to your next 
point that “The sympathy of the 
average citizen in this instance is 
more likely to be with the store 
manager ‘who is doing the right 
thing’ — serving Negroes — than 
with the marching picketers, who 


seem to be ‘making trouble’ need- 
lessly.” It seems to me that this is 
a case which has to be made out; 
I would ask what authority you 
have for this assertion. To the 
best of my knowledge, picketers 
have made every effort to empha- 
size that they are protesting the 
policy of the national organization, 
and I can see no grounds for that 
sympathy, nor evidence that it 
exists. 


Thirdly, you point out that 
“There is much a college youth 
can do short of a crusade.” Since 
we are not faced with an either-or 
proposition, I think this is a totally 
irrelevant consideration. The uni- 
versity which I attend, for ex- 
ample, is supporting both picket- 
ing and a Freedom Fund for jailed 
Negro students. 

Furthermore, I would ask you 
to consider the effect that picket- 
ing on the part of Northern col- 
lege students has upon Southern 
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Negroes. It would seem to 
that such picketing has the wholly 
desirable and needed effect of da 
monstrating nation-wide sympathy 
for the cause of integration, sepys 
ing to bolster morale and conf.’ 
dence. Lastly, I would ask you 
to consider the fact that 
social change can only come about 
as a result of constant proddj 
and clearly picketing of W, 
worth’s by Northern students dog 
provide this prodding which j 
requisite. 

In closing, I must confess that 
I was happy to observe that youg. 
objections to picketing Wogk 
worth’s was based on the ground 
of effectiveness, and not on the 
grounds that such picketing 
morally wrong. I find this view 
far more pernicious and wid: 
spread, and, I might add, in mote 
basic error than your view. | 


RicHARD S. WEINERE 
Yale, 1961 
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: ew third year of Israel Seen From Within opens 

with a spate of interesting events of such variety 
as Israel winning the football match against England 
4:0; the capture of Adolf Eichmann, who was 
responsible to Hitler for “the solution of the Jewish 
problem” by the extermination of the Jews; and 
the bringing down of an Egyptian ‘“‘mig” jet plane 
over Israel territory. 

The discussions which are taking place in Israel 
on the relationships with world Jewry mark, per- 
haps, more aptly than the many ceremonies and 
celebrations held, the centenary of the birth of 
Theodore Herzl. The consciousness that the time 
has come for the Israeli to review his attitude and 
contacts with Jewry abroad marks a stage of progress 
in the development of the State. No longer is con- 
centration on internal problems alone essential. 
Emergence from overwhelming difficulties, economic, 
political, social and above all of security, though 
these are by no means ended, have yet led to a stage 
when the Israeli can begin to think along broader 
lines. 


The ever-growing contacts with visitors from 
abroad leads to a consciousness of the inherent danger 
of Jews from different countries growing apart. 
We must find ways of educating Jewish youth so 
that it will grow into one people. The common de- 
nominators on which the various communities will 
be able to base this preparation for the future must 
be threshed out by those who are big enough to view 
this matter in its broadest light. 

The decline in content and status of the World 
Zionist Organization during the last few years, 
particularly in the eyes of the younger generation 
everywhere, would seem to indicate that this Herzl 
centenary year is the right time for reviewing the 
situation afresh. Many of the most constructive 
minds both in Israel and abroad believe that the 
time has come to seek a new and more all-embracing 
instrument. Many too believe that the basic over- 
hauling of this existing instrument may make it fit 
and able to function in the light of new conditions. 
The World Zionist Congress to be held this centenary 
year, therefore, presents a unique opportunity for 
the World Zionist Organization to prove that it is 
able to rise above the difficulties besetting it on all 
sides and to assume the tasks and responsibilities 
required by the Jewish world of today. 


W'TH the capture by its Security Services of Adolf 
Eichmann, the State of Israel again automatically 
assumes responsibility for dealing with a matter 


which affects world Jewry as a whole and not neces. 
sarily only the Jews of Israel. The reactions of the 
world press indicate that this is now accepted as , 
normal part for Israel to play and the manne 
in which the case is being prepared and handled 
proves the integrity and standards of Israel’s imple. 
mentation of justice. 

Throughout the history of crime it would be hard 
to find the parallel of a man who is personally 
responsible for the death of at least one member 
of the family of practically every citizen of Israel 
who comes from a European country. The dis. 
cussions in families and in circles of various sorts 
which temper the natural desire for revenge with 
the need for high standards of justice and ethics 
are another interesting facet of a free and mature 
nation. 


It seems divine justice that Adolf Eichmann should 
be brought to trial in Israel. 


THE high hopes expressed for international co- 

operation and the peace of the world at the 
Council meeting of the Socialist International held 
in Haifa, were dashed by the break-down of the 
Summit Conference in Paris. Yet this meeting of 
men and women who are all regarded as leading 
figures in the political life of their various countries 
found here new inspiration and perhaps new hope. 
This meeting at the crossroads of the old and new 
worlds assumed special significance, according to 
its veteran members: the search in Israel itself for 
new ways of life based on the age-old ideals of the 
Prophets, on the one hand, and of modern socialism 
on the other, formed a natural background for re- 
vitalized thinking. In addition, the participation 
of representatives from newly-emerging nations in 
Asia and Africa bringing their own difficulties and 
aspirations imparted particular significance to the 
deliberations held. 
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HEN THE new Israel Cabinet was formed in 
December, 1959, the statement of its central 
objectives included a pledge to promote the immi- 
gration of Jews from Western countries. This pur- 
pose was conceived in close relationship with the 
Government’s broader responsibility for the security 
and consolidation of the State. Israel’s contiguous 
neighbors outnumber her today in the ration of 
$0 million to 2 million. In forty years the ratio 
is likely to be 100 million to 5 million—on the 
hopeful assumption that immigration will continue 
to augment our natural increase. Within the same 
period the United States will have achieved a popu- 
lation of 350 million and a similar, though slightly 
less intense proliferation, will take place in Europe. 
In the light of the demographic outlook alone, it 
is evident that Israel’s hope to exert some weight 
in the scales of world power depends on the accele- 
rated development of qualitative attributes able 
to compensate for deficiency in quantity. In other 
words, the question about our immigrants must 
not only be “how many” but “of what kind.” 

In this perspective there are few more crucial 
questions for Israel than whether she will manage 
to attract new citizens who come with a ready- 
made equipment of democratic experience and tech- 
nical skill. 

It is easier to prove that Israel needs Western 
immigrants than it is to prove that they are likely 
to come. A few causes have been able to overcome 
the factors of inertia which impel men to stay 
where they are so long as political hostility or 
economic privation do not send them in search of 
new homes. Israeli and Zionist leaders who exhort 
Western Jews to make this transition are, for the 
most part, men who never faced that choice them- 
selves, their selection was decided for them by a 
dual process of which the Zionist attraction was 
only one part and the Diaspora repulsion was another. 
In the classic Zionist writings, including those of 
Pinsker and Herzl, the emphasis is not on the choice 
of Israel but on the terrors and sorrows of the 
European Diaspora. The impulse to emigrate comes 
before the decision to immigrate. The going-out 
precedes the coming-in. These writings did not 
confront the central issue which arises in any 
discussion of Western immigration to Israel today— 
the problem of overcoming the strong pull exerted 
by liberal and prosperous societies even upon those 
for whom the Jewish national idea is the center 
of their spiritual and emotional lives. 





Reflections on Immigration 
from the West 


by Abba Eban 


Sometimes an attempt is made to overcome this 
difficulty by applying the classic Zionist prognosis 
to the position of the Jews in America, Britain and 
Europe today. The current security and ease are 
portrayed as an illusory preface to disaster. Ameri- 
can and British Jewry are described as living on 
the green, pleasant but deceptive slopes of a volcano 
which is bound, sooner or later, to erupt. A deadly 
suspicion often arises that the thought of those 
who argue in this way may become the father of 
their wish—a kind of “Schadenfreude” to which 
Western Jewries naturally react with resentment 
and disbelief. 

I see no virtue in this approach. For one thing 
it is not true. The trends making for broader toler- 
ance and variety in American and British life are 
more likely to become stronger than weaker. More- 
over, it is difficult to conceive any condition in which 
disaster and weakness could come to American and 
British Jewry without disaster and weakness coming 
to Israel as well. I have yet to meet the first Jew 
in Israel whose presence here could be ascribed to 
his belief in the imminent or even eventual collapse 
of Jewish physical security in America or Britain. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the incentive to 
immigrate to Israel must be sought in an affirmative 
not a negative purpose. Our ideology must provide 
for a world in which a secure Diaspora co-exists 
with a thriving State of Israel amidst a flow of 
manpower from the former to the latter. This theme 
can only be found in the special electricity of Israel’s 
air—the constant sense of growth, incipience and 
self-fulfillment. Participation in the development 
of such a society has a zest and exhilaration which 
cannot be felt by those who merely eat the accumu- 
lated fruits of established societies. In the special 
context of Jewish history, the attraction to a young, 
growing, incipient society is deepened by the prospect 
of escaping from the tormenting duality affecting 
those who strive to combine virtual assimilation 
with some measure of Jewish fidelity. The greater 
part of Western Jewry is haunted by this duality 
today. 


But & Israel is to exert this appeal, it must present 
a convincing picture of a society seeking to 
transcend its physical smallness by a dedication to 
qualitative aims such as young Western Jews can 
comprehend and cherish. 
Democracy is one of the factors which contribute 
to this magnification of a people’s stature. A nation 
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of 2 million citizens all of whom are mature and 
conscious contributors to the growth of society 
can be stronger than a people many times more 
numerous in which individual citizens lack the dig- 
nity and creativity of freedom. A strong literary 
culture is another factor of quality. History has 
proved that literate communities of a few million can 
be inherently stronger than numerically vaster peo- 
ple who have no access to any disciplines of culture 
or intellectual growth. Science, especially in this age, 
is one of the most potent factors in the aggrandize- 
ment of a people’s strength. The next decades will 
be lived under the impact of the scientific revolution. 
The fingers of men reach out from the globe and 
grope for dominion in the vastness of space. In a 
world in which it has been proved that the smallest 
particle of matter comprises the greatest force of 
energy, the microcosmic concepts of quality may 
prevail against the mere weight of size and mass. 
In her relations with Asia and Africa, Israel has 
already proved the exemplary and attractive in- 
fluence of a small nation with an affirmative approach 
to the potentialities of science and technology. 


Another factor which effectively expands Israel 
and takes her out of her limitations of smallness 
lies in the connection with the Jewish people. We 
are not a small Levantine people of 2 million. We 
are the metropolis, in the historical and spiritual 
sense, of a great people with infinite perspective of 
history behind it and before it. This element will only 
have effect if Israel retains her sense of Jewish 
lineage and rejects the Semitic and Canaanite here- 
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sies which would mutilate her historic Memorie 
and stunt her geographical scope. 

To elicit these elements of quality in our Nationg| 
life is a dictate of survival. It is necessary to purme 
these aims for the sake of Israel herself and not 
merely as a device for the attraction of immigration 
The processes which are essential for Israel’s de. 
velopment on their own economic, social and cul. 
tural merits also happen to be those most relevant 
to the task of attracting newcomers from outside 

It is evident that I do not regard the problem 
of Western immigration as a mechanistic or organi- 
zational issue. There is, of course, room for im. 
proved organization, for more convincing emissaries 
of Israel in Diaspora youth movements, and above 
all for a purposeful reduction in the frustrations 
which beset a Western Jew in his efforts at inte. 
gration into Israel’s society and economy. The long. 
ing to receive Western immigrants is often accom- 


panied by a determined bureaucratic assault on his | 


patience, dignity and sanity from the day of his 
arrival. These anomalies should not be difficult 
to correct. But the eventual reply lies in deeper 
processes—in the molding of Israel towards an 
affirmative view of Western democracy and tech- 
nical progress together with the consolidation in 
the Diaspora of a conscious Jewish pride primarily 
through a fostering of Hebrew movements and 
ideas. Success will emerge not from a hostile tension 
or competitive challenge between Israel and Western 
Diaspora Jewry, it will come—if at all—from a frank 
and positive theory of co-existence and mutual 
fraternization. 


The Zionist Credo 


by Jacob Tsur 
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T= STATE of Israel, true to its origins, has been 
the instrument for the realization of the Zionist 
idea. The people of Israel, whether they came to 
the country by free choice or by force of persecution, 
have been welded into one nation by the vision and 
the struggle, by their Jewish heritage and the unify- 
ing force of the Hebrew language, by the pressure 
of enemies without and the challenge of wresting 
a home from the desert within—by Zionism. There 
are few ideas in modern history so fully vindicated 
by events as the Zionist idea. 


But, like other political movements which attained 
their objective, Zionism is like the roots of a tree 
which are inadequate to uphold the flourishing tree. 
And so we are witnessing the paradox of an in- 
creasing admiration for the State of Israel going 
hand in hand with a steady determination of the 
Zionist movement. On many sides the argument is 


advanced that, with the establishment of the State 
and its enthusiastic acceptance by the majority of 
Jews throughout the world, the Zionist movement 
has outlived its usefulness. 


I have never shared the views of those who contend 
that nothing has changed in Zionist thought, that 
the Basle Program is as good today as it was in 1897. 
Such a rigid approach is a sign of lack of vitality 
and lack of resourcefulness which a movement needs 
if it is to adapt itself to changing times. And the 
times have changed. 


Like all movements, Zionism is a product of the 
circumstances obtaining in its times. It was born 
in an era in Jewish history when the heart of world 
Jewry was in Eastern Europe, where Jews did not 
need to be reminded of their historic roots, but were 
Jews by the force of their strong traditions and of 
unceasing outward pressures. Surrounded by a wall 
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of hatred, the Jews of Eastern Europe, for the most 
art, could see their future only in escape. There 
the task of Zionism was to infuse the Jews with a 
militant spirit, inspire them with a hope and a faith 
in the future and turn Jewish suffering, in accord- 
ance with Herzl’s saying, into the steam that makes 
the engine run—and the stronger its pressure, the 
greater its force. 

Now, in the second half of the twentieth century, 
the tormented soul of Russian Jewry still quivers 
with life, its Jewish consciousness increased, while 
Poland, Lithuania and Latvia have disappeared from 
the Jewish map. In Rumania and Hungary, Jewish 
survivors are waiting for the moment when they 
can emigrate, their only destination now being Israel 
—without any need for Zionist propaganda. In the 
Moslem East most Jewish communities have been 
liquidated. The remnants still living in North 
Africa, particularly in Morocco, are also waiting for 
the day of exodus. 

The leadership has now been taken over by the 
Jewries of the Western world. Half the Jewish 
population of the world lives in the United States; 
about three-quarters of a million are concentrated in 
Latin America; a similar number live in Great 
Britain and the British Commonwealth; about four 
hundred thousand Jews live in Western Europe, the 
largest community in France. All these are free 
countries in which the Jews can develop their Jewish 
life, establish and support their institutions and 
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maintain contact with Jewish communities beyond 
their own borders. Socially and economically, the 
position of these Jews is constantly improving: they 
are not only better off than the Jews in Poland and 
Rumania but also than the Jews in their own coun- 
tries were a generation ago. The emancipation of 
the Jews is being realized in those countries today. 
Prosperity and integration are followed by linguis- 
tic and cultural assimilation. Unlike Russian and 
Polish, which in Eastern Europe were the second 
cultural languages of the Jewish youth, English, 
Spanish and French are, in their respective countries, 
the natural languages. Yiddish, once the mother 
tongue of millions of Jews, is still preserved here and 
there among the immigrant generation or among its 
devotees who teach it to their children and it still 
serves as a lingua franca of Jews who have no other 
common medium of communication, but as the 
speech of the Jewish masses it is breathing its last. 
Jewish schooling is but a weak appendage to the 
general education of the individual. Jewish scholar- 
ship is rare. The boys acquire a smattering of Hebrew 
and the ritual for their bar-mitzva and sometimes a 
little knowledge of modern Israel and its literature. 


To be sure, the picture is not the same in every 
country. French Jewry, which has been undergoing 
assimilation for over a hundred years, cannot be 
compared with the Jewry of South America, which 
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is perhaps the most pronouncedly Jewish community 
in the Western world. The affluent and well-estab- 
lished communities of the six million Jews of the 
United States, with their vast network of organiza- 
tions, including institutions of higher Jewish learn- 
ing, Constitute a unique phenomenon in our history. 
The fact remains, however, that Western Jewry is a 
different Jewry, whose problems differ from those 
of the Jewish communities of a generation ago. Con- 
sequently, the Zionist idiom of the past is no longer 
intelligible to it. 

The fact of the existence of the State of Israel 
has brought about even greater changes in the gen- 
eral Jewish picture. Here is no longer a handful of 
dedicated pioneers struggling for existence, but a 
sovereign state, whose place, despite the many dan- 
gers facing it, is assured in the complex of world 
politics. It is concerned with the fate of Jews in 
other countries, whose life and liberty are threatened; 
it has solved the problem of the Jews in the D.P. 
camps and has also taken in hundreds of thousands 
of Jews from Iraq, Egypt, Yemen, Morocco, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia and other lands; it has 
successfully fought for its liberty and solved many 
of its difficult problems of nation-building. 

The dramatic events attendant upon the emergence 
of the State of Israel and its subsequent struggles and 
achievements have made it the pivot of Jewish 
consciousness in our day. Israel has promoted among 
the Jews of different countries a sense of the unity 
of Jewish destiny, has infused Jewish communal 
work with a new spirit and has had a tremendous 
effect not only on Jewish charitable activity, but on 
Jewish religious life in the Diaspora as well. Few 
are the voices there to be raised now and then against 
help for Israel. The struggle against what is con- 
sidered undue influence by Israel on Jewish life in 
the Diaspora is usually waged timidly or under cover. 

Zionism has triumphed. But Zionist ideology has 
declined and the Zionist movement has been deterio- 
rating steadily. 


ow Is one to account for this wall that has arisen 
between organized Zionism and the masses of 
Jews whose enthusiasm for Israel is spontaneous and 
non-ideological? Does that mean that the historic 
task of the Zionist movement as now constituted has 
been completed with the establishment of the State? 
On the face of it, this is the case. The functions 
once carried out by the Zionist movement have been 
taken over by the State itself, by settlers to Israel 
who come here, whether they choose to come or are 
driven by need, and by all those Jewish organizations 
and individuals who assist in financing immigration 
and development and in promoting a favorable po- 
litical climate for Israel in their respective countries. 
Zionism today has so far been unable to find an 
adequate answer to this argument. Hence its con- 
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fusion. It appears as if the movement were in com- 
petition with the State and were seeking to encroach 
on its functions, or merely following the movement 
of aiding Israel without being able to direct it. What 
Zionist leaders and spokesmen seem to have forgotten 
is that Zionism was more than that—that it was 
a movement to revolutionize Jewish life, a movement 
based on an analysis of Jewish reality and leading 
to certain logical and ideological conclusions. It is 
one of the great movements for national liberation 
of our times. Its approach to the problems of Jewish 
existence is new, different, revolutionary, and so is 
its reaction to anti-Semitism and to. the danger of 
physical and spiritual annihilation of the Jews. It 
has a clearly defined conception of the continuity 
of Jewish history. Zionism implies a recognition of 
the eternal bonds between Israel and the Jews of the 
Diaspora and of partnership in the struggle for sur- 
vival for which the whole world is the arena. 
Whether the spark is touched off in Poland or in 
Germany, in Yemen or in Morocco, the Zionist is 
prepared, for he knows that the final solution lies 
in the unity of Jewish destiny and in the territorial 
concentration of the Jews in their ancestral home- 


land. 


This is not to say that the same analysis applies 
at all times in all places. It does not mean that the 
Zionist ought to call on all Jews, wherever they are, 
under no matter what favorable circumstances they 
live, to flee for their lives to Israel before tragedy 
overtakes them. That would be an over-simplifica- 
tion arising from an inadequate understanding of the 
essence of Zionism. But Zionism does usually sense 
the approach of danger to the Jews in any country 
and is ready with the solution. The essence of Zion- 
ism lies in that, instead of merely reacting passively 
to events affecting Jews, it seeks to meet them by 
planned action. The revolt of the Warsaw Ghetto, 
the self-defense of the Jews in Constantine, the re- 
fusal of the Jewish D.P.’s to move anywhere else 
but to Palestine, the struggle for the passengers of 
the Exodus, the breaking of the Bevin blockade— 
all these are manifestations, each in its own way, of 
the Zionist approach. 


From this point of view, aid to the State of Israel 
must be seen in a different light. To a Zionist, par- 
ticipation in the upbuilding of Israel is more than 
mere assistance, more than mere Jewish solidarity; 
Isr2el to him is the focal point of all Jewish existence 
in our day, the key to the solution of all problems 
facing Jews today. While some of the most faithful 
donors to Israel’s funds treat her needs as they would 
the needs of any other country or community in 
similar circumstances, the Zionist sees himself as a 
partner in a great historic endeavor on which de- 
pends the future of Jewish survival and the place 
of the Jewish people in human history. 

With the center of gravity of Jewish life moved 
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from Eastern Europe to the Western world, Jewish 
survival has been confronted with new challenge, 
The meaning and content of Jewish life and the 
unity of the Jewish people, once constituting self. 
evident truths, are today a problem we cannot afford 
to ignore. Young Jews today are being swept away 
by the larger world as never before in our history, 
and the resistance of the Jewish group structure has 
become weaker than ever in the past. It is not the 
danger of an open and outspoken fight on the Zion. 
ist idea that threatens us. Yet apathy and aimles 
drifting, for lack of an original Jewish idea, may 
result in an erosion affecting many thousands in oy 
midst. 


With the weakening of the traditional Jewish 
foundations which protected us in the past, there js 
a spiritual vacuum, inviting alien ideals to fill it, 
even when those ideals have no relation to Judaism. 
Zionism, therefore, is the conception of the people. 
hood of the Jews, which cannot base itself merely 
on a love for Israel and on a vicarious participation 
in its joys and victories, but demands a pattern of 
thinking, feeling and behavior and a sense of serving 
as the vanguard of the Jewish people in our days. 

In this respect, the task of the Zionist movement 
has not ceased with the establishment of the State, 
Nor has the State completed the mission assigned to 
it by Jewish history. For the State to grow and 
prosper, for the assurance of its future, it is neces- 
sary for the whole Jewish people to accept its lead- 
ership in the Jewish life of our day. 


‘THE PRESENT confusion in the Zionist camp is but 

a passing stage. The movement has not as yet 
adapted itself to the new reality in the Jewish world, 
but such adaptation is needed and, because it is 
needed, it will come about. The latent forces within 
the ranks and the inherent capacity of the Zionist 
idea to meet the needs of the thinking Jew, rather 
than some dictum from above, will bring about the 
rejuvenation of our movement. 


In time the Zionist movement will evolve the pro- 
gram and the functions demanded by the new times. 
But the general principles are clear today: at its 
foundation is the acceptance of the Zionist analysis 
as the criterion for the understanding of the fate 
of the Jewish people. Hence the recognition of the 
national element in Judaism and of the indivisibility 
of Jewish destiny, from which inevitably follows 
self-identification with the needs of the State of 
Israel, on the one hand, and, on the other, deep 
concern for the fate of the persecuted Jewish com- 
munities in the Diaspora. A Zionist must keep 
abreast of what is happening throughout the Jewish 
world and must be ready to answer the call of the 
movement unreservedly whenever it comes, to mo- 
bilize for action in behalf of the State or of the 
Diaspora anywhere. 


JONE, 1S 
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Identification with Israel means the erecting of 
, rampart of organized Jewry to stand by the State 
ind strengthen its position in the world. This does 
not entail any interference in the internal affairs of 
the State, whose politics must be determined by its 
citizens alone, but it does mean assistance to the 
State in its efforts to defend its position and educa- 
tional activity to explain Israel’s position. 

It is natural that a Zionist is expected to render 
material assistance to Israel in a greater measure than 
if he were merely a friend of Israel. This is a self- 
evident duty, which, unfortunately in practice, is 
not always carried out—one of the weaknesses of 
our movement today. But, in addition, a Zionist 
must assume other duties, which are specifically of 
a Zionist nature: he must help foster Hebrew culture, 
not just as a gesture, but as part and parcel of his 
personal faith. What it means is that if he is young 
enough, he ought to study Hebrew himself, and if 
he is the father of a family, he must give his children 
a good education in Hebrew and must help support 
Hebrew educational institutions in his community. 
A Zionist, if he is a man of business and has capital, 
must invest part of his capital in private or public 
economic projects in Israel. He must maintain fre- 
quent contacts with Israel by paying personal visits 
as often as he can afford to. A Zionist leader who 
has never visited Israel, will never have the authority 
to preach to others what he himself does not practice. 


Another test of the true Zionist is his concern for 
the bond between the young generation in his com- 
munity with Israel. The fostering of halutz im- 
migration must not be allowed to remain a secondary 
activity in the Zionist program. A Zionist who 
resists the aliya of his son or daughter once he or 
she has come to the realization of the need for per- 
sonal self-identification with Israel, makes a mockery 
of his Zionism. It is the duty of the organized 
Zionist movement to create a framework or a series 
of frameworks to enable every Jew to send his child 
or children to Israel for a year’s study or a year’s 
training, in their childhood, after bar-mitzva, on 
graduation from high school or on other such oc- 
casions. If, after all that, the son or daughter be- 
comes alienated from Jewishness, the parents cannot 
be held responsible for it, but at least the parents 
will feel that they have done their share and spared 
no effort to build a bridge between their children 
and Israel. 

As for the question of aliya, I am afraid the pro- 
blem has become somewhat complicated in the 
course of the debate and has been also misinterpreted. 
As we have said, Zionism today is functioning in the 
Western world and, unlike a generation ago, is 
faced with the problem of solving spiritual rather 
than material ills. A man who accepts the unity 
of the Jewish people, who sees in the political con- 
centration of the Jews a solution of the Jewish pro- 
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blem, and preaches that, cannot negate the principle 
of aliya. The question, however, arises whether a 
movement that is directed to the masses can afford 
to reject those who do not fulfill the precept of 
aliya, and place them outside the ranks of Zionism. 
We must view the problem of aliya in its entirety 
and realize that there have always been ups and 
downs in the Zionist response to the call of aliya to 
Israel, and that maturing of the idea required time 
and conditions. The very Zionist analysis accords 
Jewish distress a principal place in the process of 
effecting mass concentration in Israel. And Jewish 
history proves that before the status of a Jewish 
community is entirely undermined only a select 
few emigrate to Israel. But this is a long way from 
negating the principle of aliya from the free coun- 
tries and it is to be regretted that in the heat of 
debate things have reached such a head in Zionist 
circles. A Zionist will not be forced to immigrate 
until he fully realizes that the time has come for 
him to give personal realization to his Zionism. No 
one will be deprived of the right to express doubts 
and to battle with himself over the subject. But 
it is inconceivable that a man who professes to be 
a Zionist should negate the principle of aliya and 
find ideological justification, as it were, for a 
position which is in open contradiction to the 
effectuation of the idea in which he believes. 


Nowadays one cannot come to a young Jew who 
is deeply steeped in the culture of his country 
and attached to it as a citizen of his state, and 
demand that he leave his surroundings, unless his 
Zionist consciousness has become so deeply rooted 
that it demands self-realization. But the Zionist 
Movement can demand that its supporters give 
themselves to the service of the idea. And every 
man who is heart and soul devoted to Zionism will 
fully understand when told: “We are about to 
consummate the greatest enterprise that the Jews 
ever undertook. Upon the success or failure of our 
work will depend the fate of the Jewish people 
for generations. From all corners of the world the 
remnants of Jewish communities, brands plucked 
from the fire, are gathering together in Israel, 
and we are the few who are charged with welding 
and fusing them into one nation. You who have 
grown up in a free land, who have absorbed of 
the best and of the most beautiful in modern 
culture, you who have been spared by fate the 
suffering that fell to the lot of millions of your 
brethren, come to us here, renounce the com- 
forts you are enjoying and do your share in assuring 
the success of our enterprise.” 

If Zionist teaching indeed forms part of his life, 
this call cannot fail to reach his heart. For it is 
the strength of the Zionist credo, by dint of which 
the Jewish State was created, that it can translate 
thought into action. 








Who Goes Home? 


by David Krivine 


“Spaced over the word “Zionism” continues 

its ding-dong battle. David Ben-Gurion obdu- 
rately digs in his heels: a Zionist is a man who wants 
to come to Zion. 

This view postulates what might be called the uni- 
tary view of the Jewish people. The Jews have 
during most of their history been all in the same 
situation. In ancient times they were members of 
a nation-state, so that those who found themselves 
overseas could be seen as temporary exiles. Later, 
all the Jews were dispersed over the seven seas; even 
the handful that dwelt in Palestine were themselves 
still in the Diaspora, albeit the holiest part thereof, 
since they were a tolerated minority among the 
Arabs, ruled by the Turks or whomever. In a word, 
the Jewish people were always in the same boat, one 
way or another. 

It never occurred to the classical Zionist thinkers 
that a split-up might be predicated, one part of the 
Jewish people going this way and the other part that. 
The Jewish destiny was single: just as all Jews suf- 
fered a minority status in the Diaspora, accompanied 
always by discrimination and often by persecution, 
so all Jews needed the Messianic solution—their re- 
turn to the Holy Land. This decision had a brutal 
simplicity. “Who Goes Home?” innocently asks the 
title of a novel by Maurice Edelman. The official 
Zionist answer, in one voice, was and is: “Everyone!” 


HEORY must always be subordinated to facts; and 

the facts have changed. The Jewish people are 
no longer a single social entity. For the first time 
they are divided into those that live in Israel or in 
the Old Diaspora; and those that have chosen to 
make the New Diaspora their home. 


As regards the Old Diaspora, the Zionist theory 
that was born inside it still holds good. All the 
Jews in Afro-Asia and Eastern Europe belong to 
Zion. Indeed, they have either already come to their 
true homeland or are on their way. The Russian 
Jews have only one path open to them, even though 
it is at present stopped by Khrushchev’s cruel road- 
blocks—the road to Zion. All else is perdition, as 
mooted by the Zionist visionaries: discrimination, 
persecution, and a terrible pressure to crush Judaism 
and the Jewish way of life out of existence. 


The New Diaspora exists in an “ambiance” new 
for Gentile as well as Jew; the free, progressive 
democracies of the West. The area of the New 
Diaspora is roughly co-terminous with that of 
NATO. Here the Eternal Jew has found—for the 


present, at least—an end to his wanderings. His 
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perennial dilemma has come to its solution. Hoy 
is now as registered on his passport. 

This would seem a statement of defeat for Zionism, 
Are all the millions of Jews in the Western worl 
to fritter away, disperse, assimilate? Is the histori 
unity of the Jewish people lost at last? Will Israd 
remain a stump of Jewish survivors—doomed, if 5 
to be perpetually on the defensive against big hostile 


neighbors, living tremulously in the philanthropic} 


shadow of the Great Powers? 


The above picture is already out-of-date. Israel 
is a power in its own right, and will continue to be 
so. One of the main reasons is that the New 
Diaspora has found a third alternative, unforeseen 
by the dogmatists of “either-or”. The first new 
manifestation (and let us accept it) is that Ben. 
Gurion, for a rarity, is wrong this time. The Westem 
Jews in the mass are no longer Zionists or potential 
Zionists in his sense of the term. Secondly, Arthur 
Koestler is wrong as well. The Western Jews do not 
seek total assimilation, but continue to be manifestly 
and potently Jewish. 


Koestler, like Ben-Gurion, believed in the unitary 
theory of Jewish destiny. Now that the Jewish State 
has been established, he says, the Jews have to choose 
between two alternatives: either to go to Israel or 
cease to be Jews. But the Jews choose a third resolu- 
tion—to retain a higher unity over and above their 
resolved diversity. There will henceforth be, they 
say, two communities in the world, both of them 
Jewish: Israel and the New or Western Diaspora. 
Take it or leave it. 


THE Jews in the Western world are participants 

and partners in a tremendous civilization. This is 
the key point that Israelis have totally failed to 
understand. 


With the Liberal revolution in the West, the Jews 
have found all barriers down, the gates opened, a 
host of privileges available, equal opportunities af- 
forded them precisely in those countries of the world 
that have the most to offer. A great educational 
system is theirs to be used; magisterial health services 
are pre-occupied with keeping them fit; they have 
full rights to own land, property, capital, to employ 
labor; they can participate in governing the countries 
whose citizenship they carry, in making laws, in 
judging offenders; if they desire to travel abroad 
they carry a passport which accredits them with the 
full protection of a powerful government; they do 
not even require visas for entry into many countries 
overseas. 
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These rights are not merely formal. The Jews have 
ysed them to the full. To take one example: some 
26% of all young people in the United States of the 
relevant age-group attend a university. The pro- 
ortion of the young Jews in that country attending 
- Hom a university is 70%. The Jews have achieved in the 
Western democracies material welfare unprecedented 
Zionism,| in Jewish history. And this has exercised a favorable 
fn worl{} impact upon their own biological and social personal- 
¢ historis} ity. The Jews born and bred in Western Europe 
“ill Israel} and North America are physically bigger and strong- 
ed, if | er than any previous generation. They are more 
& hostile! relaxed, secure, confident, better trained, better 
athropic| adapted to the local way of life. Western Jewry too 
has its “generation of the wilderness.” But with 
. Israel] every year that passes, the grating of susceptibilities 
1e to be} between Jew and Gentile diminishes a little. Where 
e New| good will exists the possibilities of social harmony 
foreseen | improve. 
st new 
t Ben. THE ABOVE is to some extent an over-simplification, 
Vester and I do not want here to enter the complex prob- 
tential f Jem of the anti-Semitic shadow that to a greater or 
Arthur lesser extent overcasts the Jewish situation overseas. 
do not | Suffice it to say that it does exist, and although there 
ifestly | are good chances that, ceteris paribus, the shadow 
will grow ever paler, few Jews will deny that ceteris 
nitary | are never sure to remain quite paribus. But more 
State | important than the ever-present maladjustment and 
hoose | the ever-recurrent bias and prejudice, the central 
el or | wonder remains that the Jews have been granted all 
solu. | the rights and privileges under the law that can be 
their given. 
they This decision is part of a democratic way of life, 
them | which owes its origins to one of the greatest revolu- 
ora, | tions in social conduct recorded in the progress of 
civilization—Liberalism. Its history traces back to 
British parliamentarism in the age of the Stuarts, the 
ants French Revolution, habeas corpus, the Social Con- 
cote tract, the series of great thinkers who wrote up the 
to rights of the private individual. All this comprises 
in the various Western countries a national heritage 
that the Jews in each country hug to themselves as 
sy noble and precious. Here is the basis of the democratic 
A? way of life. It is good and therefore inspires loyalty. 
if National loyalty is not imposed on free citizens. They 
id choose it of their own free will. 
ral : ; - 
nm This act of trust is made unconditionally. The 
wa governments and peoples of the Western democracies 
y have admitted all full residents of their countries to 
ui the central citadel of citizenship, in the belief and 
" trust that those residents will freely take upon them- 
d selves the obligations of citizenship—the loyalties, the 
" social consciousness, the patriotism that are required 
, to make a nation-state effective. 
; Israelis must understand these things and put 
themselves into the shoes of their fellow-Jews abroad. 
Can they be expected to betray that trust? Should 
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an American Jew use the American passport without 
being a faithful and convinced American? The 
answer of the American Jew is unambiguous. He is 
at once grateful for the privileges of American citi- 
zenship and proud to hold that citizenship. The 
trust put in him has not been misplaced. Jews have 
fought and will fight in the American army. They 
represent their fellow-Americans in municipalities, 
Congress, diplomacy, trade unions. They conduct 
themselves as the one-hundred-per-cent American 
citizens that they are. 


HAT Is what I meant by saying that “the Jews in 

the Western world are participants and partners 
in a tremendous civilization.” The question now 
remains, where does Zionism stand in all this? If 
half of world Jewry are one-hundred-per-cent Amer- 
icans or Britishers or Frenchmen, where is the higher 
Jewish synthesis that affords the modern Zionist 
dialectic? 

The answer lies, once again, in the democratic 
system of thought. Americanism, the British way- 
of-life, are not merely an unquestioning national 
solidarity. There exist in those countries a pattern 
of loyalties that have first to be consistent with each 
other. A good German was expected to sever his 
loyalties to his country’s national policies under 
Nazism, to the extent even of emigrating from Ger- 
many. In the recent Kfar Kassim trials in Israel’s 
democracy, it was laid down that moral principles 
take precedence over military requirements. The na- 
tion is not the be-all and end-all of man’s political 
thinking. 

Democracy starts from below, not from above. 
What is a nation? A society of individuals. What 
character will that nation assume? Whatever those 
individuals decide by a consensus of opinions taken 
through free elections. Jeremy Bentham’s formula, 
“the greatest good of the greatest number,” can be 
translated into political terms as “the highest com- 
mon factor of opinions in a society of equal citizens.” 

Therefore, it is the duty of every citizen to express 
his personal opinions and interests freely, and out 
of that mosaic or jig-saw of loyalties and viewpoints, 
there will emerge the pattern of national policy. 
Thus, no American is just American and nothing 
more. He may be also, say, an Episcopalian, a Negro, 
a shareholder in General Motors, a believer in social 
credit, a trade unionist, an opponent of apartheid. 
He may be anti-British, pro-Franco, a supporter of 
Eire, an opponent of free passage in the Suez Canal. 

Specifically, Jewish loyalties are no more extrane- 
ous to the over-all American interest than are specifi- 
cally Catholic loyalties. Indeed, both are interwoven 
in American policy and even part and parcel of it. 
The United States has an interest in supporting Israel 
just as it also has an interest in supporting the Arabs 
—and in fact the United States Government does 
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both. The democratic structure of American politics 
gives American policy its self-restraint and maturity. 
Its position in international affairs is always meas- 
ured, because it is based on a sober computation of 
pro’s and con’s—not only the contrasted —pressures 
of interest manifested in the world overseas, but also 
the interpretation given to the foreign situation by 
opinion at home. 


The act of democratic trust makes itself felt all 
along the line. The trust is that all citizens will 
interpret their several individual and group interests 
in a manner which is consistent with the special 
strategical interests of their nation. Otherwise, 
democracy declines into anarchy. The rudest shock 
suffered by democracy was the discovery that there 
is one loyalty sincerely entertained by a number of 
citizens that may not be reconciled with the specif- 
ically national interest—Communism. The existence 
of Communists consequently damages the fabric of 
democracy by making it necessary for the nation to 
qualify the freedom to be Communist, and thereby 
to qualify democracy. 


The existence of the New Diaspora as a group of 
nations commanding the national loyalties of their 
Jewish citizens is dependent upon the same condition 
as exists for Episcopalian citizens and others: that 
the several loyalties of American Jews are compatible 
with each other. The problem is not the much- 
debated one of dual loyalties. Democratic citizens 
may have as many loyalties as they please. The 
question is of incompatible dual (or multiple) loyal- 
ties. 


One of the main results, then, of the new Jewish 
dialectic is that the synthesis of world Jewish effort 
over and above their present national disparity de- 
pends upon the continuation of democracy in the 
Western countries and in Israel. If Israel went 
Communist, to take a hypothetical example, then the 
either-or theories would come back into play again, 
for the Western Jews would be faced with a fearful 
choice. Either Israel, or their national loyalty. The 
two would have become incompatible. 


Similarly, if democracy were to be seriously quali- 
fied in the West to the extent of denying to the 
Jews the free expression of their various loyalties, 
then the New Diaspora would become an Old 
Diaspora once more: the harassed look would return 
to Jewish features; the classic either-or dilemma 
would return for them; the cynics who believe that 
Jew and Gentile can never hit it off in the long run, 
would be vindicated. 


SRAEL is, however, a democracy and the Western 
nations are democratic too. Can this situation last? 
The question is not practical. The matter is this: 
the Jews have not abandoned one whit of their Jew- 
ish loyalties by turning into full and loyal citizens 
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of the Western countries when (and because) they 
countries became democracies. A loyal and nationalig 
Russian Jew in the time of the Czar, or a similar 
Polish Jew in the time of Colonel Beck, could 
seen as exercising incompatible loyalties and having 
to choose between them. Not so in the Western 
democracies of today. 


To compare the existing situation of world Jewry 
—one-half of them settled nationals in the countrie 
of the West—with the situation that would be de. 
sired in Zionist thinking, is difficult. Many questions 
must first be answered: not least among them, how 
much room js there in Israel after all? Space must 
at all costs be set aside for our Russian brethren, }t 
is more practical and constructive, however, to work 
out what advantages do accrue to Israel out of this 
new turn in the history of Zionism. 

The first benefit which springs to mind is sug. 
gestive of the general advantages that go with unity 
in diversity. The Jews can never be called insular 
or provincial. They are the sophisticates par excel- 
lence, which is probably one reason why they have 
been treated with suspicion and resentment. This 
sophistication is based on the possession of a wide 
and diverse cultural heritage. Jews have understood 
and interpreted philosophy and law, politics and let- 
ters in almost every country whose culture is worthy 
of the name. The same varied Jewish experience is 
found in industry, education, social services. This 
is one reason why they have always been close 
adherents of peace and universal understanding—be- 
cause they have been so dispersed among the nations 
that they have really been able to appreciate the 
essential humanity that underlies national diversities 
everywhere. 


The preservation of a Jewish Diaspora does some- 
thing to preserve that diversity of thought and also 
of resources that makes the Jewish people strong and 
supple. The finest bonds are those that are intangible, 
based not on business partnership but on spiritual 
loyalty. The Germans failed to defeat Britain be- 
cause they never understood the family and senti- 
mental bonds which linked the English-speaking 
countries together. Neither Kaiser Wilhelm nor 
Adolf Hitler realized the extent to which Canada 
and Australia, not to mention the United States, 
would spend their treasures and shed their blood so 
that the Island Kingdom—bastion of democracy— 
should not go under. 


Similarly, Abdul Nasser is in danger of underesti- 
mating the strength of Israel if he does not fully 
appreciate the power of the bonds linking that small 
country to Jewry the world over. The aid that comes 
to Israel from world Jewry is immensely potent at 
every level—political support, economic aid, invest- 
ment, moral and cultural interactions, and that small 
but continuous Western immigration to Israel. There 
is also the reverse factor—Israel’s influence on the 
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Diaspora. A two-way impact exists that fires the 
spark of inspiration. We stand today at an historic 
moment of Jewish achievement. The dazzling de- 
yelopment of the Israel nation-state in a mere decade 
of time, under a variety of extremely adverse circum- 
tances, is proof of the immense creative power that 
resides in the Jewish partnership. 

The relationship that is developing between Israel 
and the New Diaspora, based on a whole network 
of needs and influences operating in both directions, 
constitutes a large and new subject requiring study. 
But first, the following conclusions have to be for- 
mulated. Zionism has never been one-tenth as strong 
as it is today, if Zionism is interpreted as the human 
force that is applied to fulfilling the Zionist vision. 

This force can take the form of immigration, but 
it can take other forms as well. The way must be 
left open for the New Diaspora to find a new inter- 
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pretation of Zionism. The fact is that the Jews in 
the West want to be Zionists, and in their way. Let 
us make an act of trust, in the democratic spirit. 
Let the Jews of the West work out freely their rela- 
tionship with us. The Jews of Israel may be as 
confident as the American nation that the trust will 
not be abused. Israel has something to give. Our 
customers are the Jewish people. Shopkeepers have 
to be less bossy than in former times: nowadays the 
customer is always right. Let us study our Jewish 
customer, and see to the quality and relevancy of 
the spiritual goods that Zion offers. But for Pete’s 
sake let us at last cease pursuing him into the street 
to tell him what is good for him. 

Times have changed. It is sad that old things pass. 
But new things can turn out even better, if we have 
the wit to adjust our focus and see things with fresh 


sight. 





International Socialism 
at the Crossroads 


by Philip Gillon 


“tani position at the physical and spiritual 
cross-roads of three continents provided an apt 
background for the deliberations of the eighty-six 
delegates from twenty-nine countries who attended 
the first conference of the Council of the Socialist 
International ever to be held outside Europe. Israel 
is inhabited by Jews from many different ethnic 
backgrounds, who have chosen social democracy 
as their solvent of differences and their way of 
life; and the delegates were aware that their move- 
ment has to adapt its philosophy and techniques to 
the struggle against Communism for the souls of 
Africa and Asia. 

When England, France and Belgium agreed to 
relinquish their far-flung dominion over remote 
corners of the globe, vast areas attained political 
independence. But their peoples found, as the 
workers of Europe and America had discovered 
in the vicious era of unbridled capitalism, that 
freedom to starve is not sufficient. The emergent 
nations are determined to attain the higher standards 
of living, health, education and social welfare en- 
joyed by older lands. With vast natural resources 
but largely illiterate populations, they searched for 
friends to help them develop the former and train 
the latter—without any tinge of patronage, overt or 
covert; for they are supersensitive to any possible 
threat of a return to the old order of colonialism, 
whether it be political or financial. 

The United States of America is giving freely 
of her money and skilled manpower, but her position 


is by no means easy: she is automatically suspect of 
“dollar diplomacy” and a desire to inherit the 
former empires of Europe. This fear, in my view, 
is completely unfounded; if anything, America 
has had international mastery thrust upon her. 
The economic and social forces operating in the 
United States are far different from those which 
created European imperialism. But there are contrary 
views, violently held and expressed. We have only 
to read “The Ugly American” to understand the 
fear of America trying to dominate the new lands: 
even those of us who disagree with the distorted 
picture of the American abroad presented by Burdick 
and Lederer understand the African and Asian fear 
that the friendly hand is neither understanding 
nor disinterested. 

Paradoxically, Communism—one of the most ma- 
lignant imperialisms in history, compared to which 
Rome and Britain were benevolent—poses success- 
fully in newly developed lands as a helpful and high- 
principled friend in need. Fortunately, there are 
indications that the honeymoon of Asian Socialists 
with Chinese Communism has come to an end: 
the speeches of delegates H. V. Kamath of India 
and Fusao Yamaguchi of Japan indicated that their 
countries are alive, although somewhat belatedly, 
to the terrifying dangers from Mao ‘ise-Tung. 

The obvious—and indeed the only—alternative 
to Communism that will not be suspected of im- 
perialism is social democracy. The Socialist Inter- 
national faces the challenge of bringing its beliefs 


; 
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in justice, equality and economic organization to 
new lands. Elsewhere, they have wrought enormous 
benefits for the workers, without any of the mass 
exterminations that accompanied Communist “prog- 
ress” in Russia, Hungary, China and Tibet. What 
will social democracy achieve in Africa and Asia? 


AA PENETRATING analysis of its problems in Asia 

was given to the Conference by Asoka Mehta, 
Chairman of the Praja Socialist Party of India. He 
asked why Socialists in Asia had lost political power 
everywhere apart from Nepal and Israel, and he 
ascribed the setbacks first to failure to face the 
task of integrating communities which are far from 
homegeneous and are separated by centuries. How 
are these traditional societies to be modernized? The 
Communists, he pointed out, effected change by 
using the utmost ruthlessness—but they succeeded. 


In Asia, he went on, there is great organizational 
weakness. The Socialists find that very few are 
opposed to them ideologically; all accept their ideals, 
but few are organized in the Movement. Western 
experience is of little help in this regard as European 
Socialists never evolved tools and techniques suitable 
for the transformation of underdeveloped countries. 
The peasant, for instance, was always a fringe figure 
in European and American working-class problems, 
whereas in Africa and Asia he is the core of the 
problem. “The Russian Communists, perhaps be- 
cause they had to meet them in their own country, 
answered these challenges harshly and brutally, yet 
effectively. Because these problems are outside the 
stream of experience of European Socialists, they 
left their younger Asian colleagues to work out 
their own solutions. . . . If Socialism is to have a 
global character, such insularity on either side must 
cease.” 


This analysis gave added point to Ben-Gurion’s 
belief in the Messianic role of Israel labor. Herself 
a poor country absorbing people of many different 
origins, Israel has demonstrated abundantly that 
integration can be affected painlessly. In her ag- 
ricultural and industrial co-operatives, and in the 
Histadrut, she has created the tools and techniques 
to add abundance to freedom. 

The Conference took place during the last few 
days of April, 1960—those happy hours before the 
Russians brought down the U-2 and the Summit. 
Naturally, most of the agenda and the discussion was 
dedicated to deciding the Socialist International’s 
attitude to the Summit. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., 
Socialist leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition in Eng- 
land, delivered the keynote address. It is interesting 
to note that the collapse of the Summit has not 
invalidated his approach. “Peace is more important 
than prestige and in seeking peace you cannot ignore 
geography and history.” He urged the destruction 
of all barriers separating the West from China. 
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Mr. Guy Mollet, leader of the French Socialiy 
Party, sounded a note of optimism as to future re. 
lations between West and East, based on rising 
standards of living in the East, the Widening of 
horizons for Soviet youth and the lessons implied 
for Russia in the Hungarian revolt. But, he warned, 
we have to beware of making “Munich” treatig 
He appealed for pressure to be brought on the United 
Nations to take more action to bring about freedom 
of shipping. In this regard, he analyzed Israel; 
War of Liberation and commented that “In the 
clash between the Arab States and Israel, we know 
who the aggressor is.” 

Mr. Erich Ollenhauer of Germany said that he 
was deeply aware of the historic importance of his 
appearing before people many of whom had suffered 
cruelly at the hands of the Nazis: he hoped that 
Germany would justify the faith in her new spirit 
by her policy and actions. 

It was naturally inevitable that there was unani- 
mous condemnation by every delegate of the racist 
theories and practice in South Africa. The Con- 
ference itself gave added proof—if any were needed 
—of the utter absurdity of the doctrine of apartheid 
or any theory of superiority based on color of the 
skin or other such quirk. It is to be hoped that the 
international boycott action agreed upon will help 
to provide the needed shock-treatment to South 
Africa. 


F PARTICULAR significance to Israel was the de- 

mand that Russia should release the Jews held 
behind the Iron Curtain. Even if such resolutions 
are ignored by the Russian leaders they should help 
the trapped Jews to know that they have friends 
throughout the world sympathetic to their desire 
to emigrate. Considering that the Russian Revolution 
took place over forty years ago and that few of the 
Jews who knew Zionism and Judaism as adults 
are still alive, it is a remarkable reflection on the 
failure of Communism that Khrushchev is still un- 
prepared to allow Jewish children of the Revolution 
to decide freely between Russia’s vaunted glories 
and the admitted hardships of Israel. 


The Prime Minister of Israel, Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
concentrated on Africa and Asia. “The great world 
problem that should now occupy the attention of 
the Socialist Movement is the tremendous gap be- 
tween the wealthy and highly developed nations 
in Europe and America and the poor nations now 
awakening to independence in Asia and Africa. 
This is the great human problem of our time and it 
is much more crucial than the so-called cold war 
between East and West. . . . Socialism in our day 
must drive deep into the consciousness of the workers 
and the peoples the fact that the whole of humanity 
is one family and that the world’s material and 
spiritual treasures must become the equal heritage 
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of all nations, white, black or yellow; that assistance 
» underdeveloped people should be regarded not as 
yn act of charity but as a fraternal debt of honor, 
got given in a spirit of pride and arrogance or 
patronage but as an expression of the equality and 
mutual obligations of members of one family.” 

Mr. Moshe Sharett, who greeted the Conference 
on behalf of Mapai, analyzed the theoretical issues 
firing the Socialist International. He emphasized 
that the International had “shed many an outworn 
dogma and revitalized socialist faith . . . (the In- 
ternational) has added the focus of nation to that 
of class. . . - It is no longer preoccupied with the 
eils of the industrial world and the struggles of 
the urban proletariat.” 

Despite many bold actions in defense of freedom, 
Socialism in our day has seemed to suffer from a 
mild form of debility, due, perhaps, to its own 
success. In a world where only three Socialist parties 


are officially in power, Socialist ideas and principles 
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have swamped those of classical capitalism. To 
rugged individualists of an earlier day the economic 
and social practices of England and America, for 
exauiple, must seem as shattering as any revolution— 
as, indeed, they are. 

On the other hand, social democrats leading politi- 
cal opposition parties find themselves forced into 
bi-partisan agreement on foreign policy because 
of the need for elementary self-defense against the 
expansionist threats of Russia and China. The old 
naive doctrines of the international capitalist plot 
proved tragically inept in the ‘thirties when Hitler 
and Mussolini were on the march; they are even 
more unsuitable for the Sputnik-rattling era of 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse-Tung. 

The ultimate conclusion of the Haifa Conference 
was that the struggle has shifted from the barricades 
of Europe to the jungles of Africa and Asia: the 
enemies are not capitalism and fascism but poverty 


and Communism. 


I Have Created the 


Jewish State”: Herzl 


by Aliza Levenberg 


ie weA which I have developed in this pamph- 

let is a very old one: it is the restoration of 
the Jewish State.” This is the opening sentence of 
Herzl’s The Jewish State. Today, on Herzl’s cen- 
tenary, with the State of Israel proof of the strength 
of his vision, this statement causes little surprise 
or scepticism. ‘The Jewish State” is no longer the 
title of a book but the definition of modern Israel, 
and the blending of ancient tradition with modern 
thought characterizes life in the country. The 
prevailing political philosophy in Israel is Zionist 
socialism, and it is a synthesis of the historical 
social tenets of Judaism and modern humanism, 
which in turn is the European version of Judaism, 
its continuation under different circumstances and 
in a different spiritual climate. 

The State of Israel is thus the climax of centuries 
of yearning for national independence and could only 
become a reality as the result of the accumulated 
pressure of thousands of years and the longing of 
the people in exile for their homeland. This feeling 
is the central theme of most of the literary expression 
of the nation throughout the ages. It is echoed 
movingly in the verse of Heinrich Heine, for ex- 
ample, that faithful renegade, and is the leitmotif 
of Leonard Bernstein’s modern masterpiece which 
makes use of the words of “Lamentations” in order 
to express the sense of grief at Zion’s destruction 


in our times. 





Jews have a strange sense of history and are 
oblivious to time as a rational factor. They are 
somehow always “dans la recherche de temps perdu,” 
unaware of the dividing lines between the present 
and the past. They imagine the future in terms 
of earlier experience. History, to them, appears 
like the variations on a theme, dominating the sym- 
phony of Jewish existence. 

This deep association and identification with the 
past until it becomes a fact in our own existence, 
is illustrated by the remark of a little sabra, daughter 
of immigrants from Britain. She asked her father 
whether Jews abroad also celebrate the seder. “After 
all,” she said, “they haven’t gone up out of Egypt yet, 
have they?” Another little Israeli, who had just 
entered school, remarked philosophically when the 
Suez Canal blockade and the Arab boycott of Israel 
were discussed at home, “Those Egyptians, they’re 
still giving us trouble.” Is there a better realization 
of the old Jewish approach to history as expressed 
in the sentence in the Pesah Haggada, “Every man 

should feel as if he himself had gone up out of 
Egypt.” 

When Herzl molded his vision, he used these 
elements of national feelings which have accompanied 
the Jewish people throughout their history and made 
statehood possible. Herzl, then, did not invent the 
idea of the Jewish State. But he did establish political 
Zionism which maintained that the yearnings of 
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the Jews need not remain a dream, and that the 
age-old beliefs should be woven into a political 
pattern. “We are a people—one people,” Herzl said, 
and the sentence is only a variation of the profession 
of faith in one God which is the distinction of 
Judaism. 


Coming from Herzl, the Western Jew who grew 
up in an assimilated environment, it marks the unity 
of feeling and the acceptance of the community 
of destiny of all Jews which is at the root of our 
civic conceptions until this day. He who knew the 
taste of freedom, could understand the bitterness 
of serfdom and, as happens so often in history, was 
able to become the champion of liberty for those 
who were too oppressed to dare fight for it. 


The oneness of the Jewish people in essence and 
substance—in Israel and in the world—is the most 
essential component of Israel’s political philosophy. 
It is part and parcel of its legislature and interwoven 
in the pattern of its life. Without it the newly 
established body politic could not have permitted 
the influx of new citizens in numbers exceeding 
those of the veteran residents, and yet proclaim 
that a common and equal society where social justice 
rules supreme, is the objective. Without this accept- 
ance of mutual responsibility two separate societies 
would inevitably emerge in Israel. Their merger can 
only be effected through the rejection of any divid- 
ing lines between the various communities in the 
country, and through the urge to remove such 
obstacles as a separate existence in the past have 
erected. 


[* May well be that this partnership with every 

Jew is the main secret of Mapai’s strength in 
the country. It has made community of fate out- 
side Israel and within it the chief plank of its plat- 
form and the compass of political action. The recog- 
nition may be clad in socio-economic terms, but 
this does not obscure the almost mystic awareness of 
basic unity which has survived a plurality of ex- 
istence dictated by outer circumstances. Past suffer- 
ing and present striving, which have been the lot 
of Jews in different continents and civilizations, 
have forged this sense of oneness, and constitute 
the main mental, spiritual and physical reserves 
of the people. 


If this guiding idea had not been there, the new 
immigrants from backward countries would not 
have been supported at public expense in transit- 
camps which, however inadequate, staved off pri- 
vation. They would have become the objects of 
exploitation. They would have worked for starva- 
tion wages, employed by plantation owners, and the 
wood-hewers and water-carriers would have become 
a hereditary caste, doomed in advance to lead the 
existence of the underprivileged. The saying of 
Weber, the great sociologist, that there are men 
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born unemployed, would have assumed significang firmed a0 
in Israel and would have destroyed the dream ofp state WAS 
modern equality and of biblical justice and social fores be 
responsibility. hall hav 
In present-day Israel this oneness of the people e. 
presses itself in a scale of priorities which accords fig) [Y= 
rights to those in need of being encouraged and train.) 5¥™P’ 
ed as well as helped. It demands of those who hay} Yish¥¥» 
already “arrived” that they suspend their struggle) 00¢ by 
for improvement of their living standards until ,} drove * 
leveling out has taken place. The welfare state y) immgt 
conceived thus temporarily halts progress for th) Ww °° 
settled citizens so as to give its assistance where jt) ofg4™° 
is most needed, from the sense of mutual respons.| of the 
bility which acts most strongly where there is mog} com™ 
to improve. would, 
Herzl anticipated some of these problems. Some. have 
times one is afraid to reread a revolutionary book Howe 
of the past which has done its work and transformed and ¢ 
reality. After all, the Jewish State is a fact. Is it result 
not painful to go back to the time when one ma} *~° “ 
a visionary at that, formulated his conviction of — 
the necessity of what is today a fact? It must bk} ""' 
dated, you are inclined to think. Is it? “Oppression Me 
and persecution cannot exterminate us. No nation equa 
on earth has survived such struggles and suffering} 
as we have gone through.” Is this dated? Has this} 
idea lost its relevance for the generation which | St 
witnessed in shocked horror the events before and | the? 
during World War II? Is the Jew, or for tha | 
matter, any human being alive, permitted to re- | P! 
ject this historical truth in the light of subsequent | 1 
happenings? for 
Today it is evident that the State has been ce | "Y 
mented not only with the sacrifice of those who} ‘* 
laid down their lives willingly so that Herzl’s vision wi 
might cease to be a vision and become true, but = 
also with the mute sufferings of those who died | of 
in Hitler’s concentration camps as passive victims, 7 
or rebelled against the indignity of being slaughtered hi 
like cattle and were defeated by powerful odds H 
in a hopeless and, therefore, doubly heroic struggle. - 
Their fate stirred humanity, though only briefly, . 
and it was at this historical moment that the two . 
blocs into which our present world is divided, for t 
the first and only time since World War I co- . 
operated and helped to set up the State by recog- 


nizing its need. 


Herzl’s prediction came true, as did his prognosis 
“that it is a national question which can only be 
solved by making it a political world-question to 
be discussed and settled by the civilized nations 
of the world in council.” In his preface to The 
Jewish State, Herzl defined “the misery of the Jews” 
as the “propelling force” for national independence, 
though it had yet to reach a degree of intensity 
which the liberal and enlightened man of his era 
could scarcely have imagined. World War II con- 
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firmed another of Herzl’s statements, that the Jewish 
te was “essential to the world” and would, there- 
fore, be created. “The Jews who wish for a State 
shall have it, and they will deserve it,” he declared. 





xpEED, though Jewish suffering enlisted the world’s 

sympathy for the national aspirations of the 
Yishuv, the foundations for independence were laid 
not by those whom persecution and extreme plight 
drove to emigration but by more or less voluntary 
immigrants. They wished the State, and their urge 
was so great that they produced the facts which 
organically and irresistibly led to the establishment 
of the independent body politic. The growth of the 
community and its development on national lines 
would, it is presumed by many observers, inevitably 
have culminated in the setting up of the State. 
However, the tremendous impact of six million dead 
and the trauma of Jews all over the world as a 
result of their inability to rescue these victims 
accelerated the process in an era which is in general 
witnessing what the French today call an “accelera- 
tion d’historie.” 

Many of Herzl’s economic premises have proved 
equally valid. He firmly believed that the Jews 
can subsist without a host people and this assump- 
tion is today no longer doubted by anyone. The 
State has demonstrated the fallacy of any other 
theory. “We do not depend only on the circulation 
of old commodities,” Herzl stated, “because we 
produce new ones.” 

The building up of a new economy in the State 
foreseen by Herzl is envisaged in his book with clar- 
ity and elaboration of detail. He proposes, for 
example a “continuation school for workmen, which 
will educate them to greater technical knowledge and 
enable them to become intimate with the working 
of machinery.” Thus he foresaw the adult educa- 
tion program on a large scale which the Histadrut 
has implemented—the body which lived up to 
Herzl’s ideal of a just society and not only organized 
and protected the Jewish worker in the country but 
created him by training and educating him for his 
socio-economic role. Without him as the carrier of 
the idea of independence the State could never have 
arisen. Herzl even understood the value of recre- 
ational facilities which are today so important a fac- 
tor in the rise of productivity, and suggested the 
setting up of proper places of amusement. If Herzl 
was led astray in his assessment of possibilities in the 
State, it was perhaps in the sphere of saving. He 
was convinced that the Jews would show thrift 
“which is already a characteristic of our people,” 
but did not realize the impact of inflationary pro- 
cesses in the world. His view is, however, shared 
by Israel’s economic leaders though it is not reflected 
in the practice of some of its citizens. 

One chapter of The Jewish State is entitled “Relief 
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by Labor” and it outlines state-sponsored employ- 
ment as a means of preventing men “from taking 
to crime out of want, by providing them with work 
and testing their willingness to do it. Starvation 
must never be allowed to drive men to suicide. . . .” 
Though Herzl admits the economic loss in cold 
figures which is caused by a scheme of work of this 
kind, he adds that “‘at the same time it converts the 
good-for-nothing beggar into an honest breadwin- 
ner,” or, in other words, into “the receiver of a 
benefaction in which there is nothing humiliating.” 


The controversy as to whether relief work is pre- 
ferable to the payment a dole is still going on. Mapai, 
which is the strongest party in the Government and 
the majority party in the Histadrut, maintains, in 
defiance of modern theories, that an immigration 
country cannot discourage those it attracts by forc- 
ing them to lead an idle existence. Though all ener- 
gies and reserves in the country must be mobilized 
in order to create further sources of productive em- 
ployment, relief work is the lesser evil, and it does 
not rob man of his dignity and of the justification 
of his existence, as does handing out money for sub- 
sistence without any equivalent in labor. This policy 
is especially expedient where it is accompanied by 
genuine efforts to provide retraining and to help the 
unskilled laborer become a skilled worker. 


[N THE sphere of social development Herzl reaches 

conclusions in The Jewish State which it took 
almost a decade to be accepted in Israel. He under- 
stood that we must not “drag them ruthlessly out 
of their sustaining soil, but rather transplant them 
carefully to a better ground.” The danger of de- 
stroying valuable elements and sources of spiritual 
strength through too violent an imposition of new 
customs and values was present to Herzl. “Just as 
we wish to create new political and economic rela- 
tions, so we shall preserve as sacred all of the past 
that is dear to our people’s heart.” 

In Israel today absorption is no longer the term 
used in regard to new immigrants, nor are they ex- 
pected to conform to the behavioral patterns of the 
veteran immigrants, but are helped to integrate slow- 
ly and organically, while contributing of their 
traditions to the newly emerging patterns. The ap- 
plication of the term “acculturation,” of a rapproach- 
ment of cultures, indicates this change of mind. But 
it took time until Israelis, over-eager to create unity, 
realized the dangers inherent in too uniform and 
inflexible an approach in the cultural sphere. 

Herzl repeatedly expressed his recognition of the 
central position of religion in the life of the Jewish 
people and admits that without it the nation would 
have lost its unified character in its homeless condi- 
tion. He is emphatic in his rejection of theocracy 
as the form of the regime of the State he envisaged. 
“Faith unites us,” he declared, and “knowledge gives 
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us freedom.” But Herzl drew the line very clearly 
between a community which is aware of its spiritual 
and historical roots and treasures its heritage, and 
one which allows clerical leaders to guide its affairs. 
“We shall keep our priests within the confines of 
their temples,” he says, “in the same way as we shall 
keep our professional army within the confines of 
their barracks.” This does not mean, however, that 
Herzl underrates the important functions of religion 
and defense of the country. “Army and priesthood 
shall receive honors as high as their valuable func- 
tions deserve. But they must not interfere in the 
administration of the State which confers distinction 
upon them, else they will conjure up difficulties 
without and within.” 


This prophecy of difficulties “without and within” 
has indeed come true. Israeli leaders, and above all 
Ben-Gurion, the head of Mapai as well as of the 
Government, have had their share of them. How- 
ever, the concessions that have been made to the 
minority of orthodox Jews and to their clerical rep- 
resentatives, have been made imperative by the de- 
mand for national unity. When the heads of the 
clerical parties proposed separate army units for 
observant soldiers so as to give them Kosher food, 
Ben-Gurion opposed this policy and declared that 
“all Jewish soldiers shall eat at one table. We shall 
serve kosher food to all of them so as not to have 
two nations in Israel.” 


It is, surprisingly enough, the clerical camp which 
seeks to split up the unity of the people, and suggests 
solutions intended to increase differences. It insists 
on separate religious State schools though the cur- 
riculum of the State schools shows that a large share 
is allotted to the Bible, Talmud and related subjects. 
This is due to the fact that many of our orthodox 
rabbis dabble more in politics than they are engaged 
by spiritual problems and have never accepted the 
emergence of the State to leadership. This is brought 
out in the answer which Rabbi Soloveichik gave Ben- 
Gurion when he was offered the post of Chief Rabbi 
in Israel. He refused the office because he had no 
intention of leaving a spiritual for a political occupa- 
tion. Herzl did not anticipate this development 
since he was convinced that “we have learnt tolera- 
tion in Europe,” and wanted “every man to be as 
free and undisturbed in his faith or his disbelief as 


he is in his nationality.” 


The Jewish State overlooked few administrative, 
educational or legal problems, not even that of the 
extradition of criminals and the question whether 
they should be admitted to the State. “There will, 
therefore, be a period of transition during which we 
shall receive our criminals only after they have suf- 
fered due penalties. But having made amends, they 
will be received without any restriction whatsoever, 
for our criminals also must enter upon a new life.” 





JEWisH Front Jones 196 
HERzi was keenly conscious of the possibilities o sexy oppre 
technique and his vision of the Jewish State jsf tre links hi 
based on their exploitation. In a way, the stupend ° Je—ou 
development of science taught him, rooted as he ~ age 
in European civilization, that “the word ‘unpeulll , utlin 
has ceased to exist in th bulary.” pee 
t ist in the vocabulary.” Somethin rain of 
of this spirit of the belief in the strength of a ¥ ose m 
and in his initiative as the motivating force of his. Z thar 
tory has gone into Herzl’s image of the Jewish State a goo 
and there is that triumphant optimism in his creds pee com 
which adheres to this approach. The generation of eee wa 
Jews in this second decade of the existence of the rs need 
State is no longer affected by this attitude and has lands it | 
learned to temper sanguinity after the world’s mani. 4 positive 
festations of human weakness and immaturity in the cceptanc 
handling of the powerful instruments created by sieeve 
technology. : it eve 
The Diaspora once liquidated “cannot take place | Herzl 
again,” Herzl says, “unless the civilization of the } disabled 
whole earth should collapse; and such a consum- } facing ! 
mation could be feared by none but foolish men,” } easy tas 
Not all of us are so sure today as to whether mankind | labor, f 
is wise enough not to destroy itself, or of the corol. [the poc 
lary which Herzl expresses by saying that “our pres- — future § 
ent civilization possesses weapons powerful enough § shall be 
for self-defense.” It did not occur to Herzl that Herz 
the weapons that were powerful enough for self- | for the 
defense might be used for destruction instead of } of Me 
defense. Today, the certainty is missing that the | their c 
intrinsic humanity of mankind will triumph over } direct 
brutality and over the destructive instinct in man, | torian. 
The man of 1960 is afraid that man may turn | precef 
against man and in a blind desire to exterminate his | under 
opponent write his own doom. He b 


Yet, in Israel, Herzl’s conviction survives and is 
the impetus of much that is done here. ‘The world 
will be freed by our liberty, enriched by our wealth, 
magnified by our greatness.” In a way, our liberty 
is helping to free the world, by the desire of other 
developing countries in Asia and Africa to benefit 
from our experience and to profit by what we have 
learned through trial and error. If those young and 
awakening nations turn to us today to study our 
methods of voluntary co-operation, our youth or- 
ganizations and our forms of collective life, accept- 
ing them as more obligatory than many of us do 
today, we live up to Herzl’s proud vision of the 
State in the community of peoples. 


Herzl knew that “whole branches of Judaism may 
wither and fall, but the trunk remains.” Today, 
it has been proved that this is true, though Herzl 
imagined that assimilation would be responsible and 
not the gas-chambers of a dictator. He also con- 
sidered the full implications of the abnormal exile 
existence of the people and declared that “we are 
what the ghetto made us.” He knew that one may 
throw off fetters quickly but that the marks remain, 
and will not vanish easily. On the other hand, the 
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ilities of very oppression that forged the fetters, also forged to restore inner affinity and renew the bonds linking 
State j the links holding the people together. “We are one man to his spiritual center. 
Pendoy; prople—our enemies have made us one in our despair” In a way this attitude is reminiscent of the ancient 
S he wa sadangerous and ambiguous statement for the man Greek myth of the giant who had to touch the earth 
\POssible’ f who outlined the Jewish State. Once the stress and to regain his strength. The State, it is now realized 
Mething f train of outer circumstance is removed, a unity of more clearly than in the early phase of its independ- 
Of map purpose may vanish unless it is supported by means_ ence, has become very much the source of strength, 
OF his. F ther than plight and misery. ‘Only the desperate endurance and pride for Jews all over the world. 
h State, F make good conquerors” is true, but after the con- And something like the miracle of being cured from 
'S credo f quest comes the settlement of what has been acquired the secret sense of being divided as a human being, 
tion of F in this way, and today Israel is facing this challenge: of leading a dual existence, that of the Jew at home 
Of the F the need of consolidating and colonizing the waste- and of the citizen outside, is expected by the Diaspora 
ind has F jands it has conquered. This can only be through Jew who comes to Israel. Jet planes and fast boats 
' Mani- F ; positive common philosophy of life, through the facilitate this urge to drink at the source of Jewish 
An the acceptance of social aims which leave no place for strength. 
ed by injustice and allow for no group of underprivileged, 
be it ever so small. ReE®£4pInc Herzl’s The Jewish State produces two 
place f Herzl thought about forestalling hardship for the different reactions. It engenders a deep respect 
of the | disabled and aging as well, one of the major problems for the genius of the man who read the true meaning 
nsum- | facing Israel today. He demanded that “we provide of the writing on the wall of Jewish history, and 
men,” — easy tasks for those who are incapable of physical who had the nobility of spirit to identify himself, 
nkind § labor, for we must allow for diminished vitality in although free from oppression in the direct sense, 
corol- fF the poor of an already enfeebled generation. But with the oppressed masses of the poor and suffering 
pres- F future generations shall be dealt with otherwise. They Jews of Eastern Europe. But, above all, one is com- 
‘ough — shall be brought up in liberty for a life of liberty.” pelled to admire in Herzl one of the few men in 
that Herzl wanted the Jewish State to become ‘“‘a center history who combined the visionary with the wisdom 
self- | for the deep religious needs of our people,” a kind of the planner and the strength and vitality of the 
d of | of Mecca or Lourdes, where people would renew man of action. Moses and Aaron, those eternal 
the [their connections with their spiritual heritage through examples of the two types of Jewish leader, blend 
Over fF direct contact. The eighteenth-century English his- in Herzl. He not only saw the Promised Land but 
nan, | torian, Gibbon, ascribed Jewish unity to the ancient led his people to it, and even planned the Jewish 
‘urn | precept of the people which required that they State with a foresight born of the two elements 
‘his | undertake a pilgrimage to Zion three times a year. he himself deemed most important: faith and 
He believed that the physical contact was necessary knowledge. 
] is 
rid 
: The Other Israel 
: by Senta Josephthal 
¥ + a TWENTY-FOUR “development towns” in Israel required for irrigation. It was thus found expedient 
as were set up under the stress of circumstances. to create a form of settlement in the undeveloped 
Fe Their planning answered economic and security areas of the country which helps to populate the 
% needs, but the tempo at which the project was im- empty spaces of the country and the border areas 
4 plemented was dictated by the rate of immigration. without depending on agriculture as the main source 
i. As so often in Israel, we more or less had to put of employment. 
the cart before the horse, transferring the future In contemplating the possibilities before us, we felt 
residents to the areas to be settled before we had it would not be wise to subject the new immigrants 
y succeeded in completing the factories and workshops to temporary arrangements in the form of transit- 
f that were to supply them with steady employment. camps and provisional housing. It seemed to us, 
The decision to attempt a form of urban settle- and facts have borne out this supposition, that these 
ment for newcomers to be based on industrial em- new citizens should immediately move to their per- 
ployment and work in the services was taken as a manent living-quarters, become rooted in the en- 
result of the water shortage in Israel. Agriculture vironment that was to be their new world in Israel 
cannot at present expand on a large scale, since and not undergo another difficult period of re-ori- 
there is no prospect of setting up new farms which entation. The process of immigration is in itself 
ensure a livelihood to settlers, before the Jordan an unsettling experience, and we realized that all 
Water Project is completed, providing the water the new citizens wanted was security and the feel- 
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ing of permanence. Many of them had gone through 
their own odyssey of wandering and suffering, and 
peace and stability were what they longed for most. 


The sense of belonging is for most people sym- 
bolized in the possession of a home. We, therefore, 
gave priority to the erection of living quarters, and 
saw to it that every new resident had a roof over 
his head. Had we housed them in tents and huts 
in the coastal area instead, waiting for economic 
arrangements to be completed, they would not only 
have drifted rootless in the new surroundings, but 
would also have shown much less inclination to leave 
the place they had come to consider as home in 
Israel. We, on the other hand, must work towards 
a distribution of our population and try to avoid 
further concentration of settlement in the narrow 
coastal strip. 

The character of the development towns is largely 
determined by an accidental fact: the coincidence 
of the initiation of this new form of settlement 
with the large North African immigration. They 
arrived when we started to establish the development 
towns, and in overwhelming majority they became 
their residents. 

The North African immigration, especially that 
part of it from Morocco, suffers from one great 
defect: the lack of communal leaders. Few members 
of the professions or wealthy Jews with a social 
status in their communities emigrated to Israel. 
The Moroccan Jews arrived here unaccompanied by 
their dignitaries, with the exception of their rabbis. 
As a result, they found it difficult to create communal 
activities of their own which were later to merge 
with those of the country at large. In the first 
months and years there also was not enough local 
talent to fill the offices within the new towns, and 
it became necessary to resort to “emissaries” from 
the outside. The veteran population had to fill the 
vacuum and to provide the manpower needed. 

Those who shouldered the task and left their 
former places of residence to help the new immi- 
grants from North Africa develop their new pattern 
of life, were usually an elite of energetic, socially 
conscious people. They realized the need of the 
new towns and the difficulties of adjusting in terms 
of the new society of Israel. They saw in their work 
another form of pioneering, an activity essential 
for the progress of Israel. 


UT THE integration of these “emissaries” into 

the life of the North African new citizens was 
not always smooth. The residents considered them 
“outsiders.” They had a different background, 
different customs and manners, and these differences 
created barriers which could not always be over- 
come by goodwill and patience. 

It is not easy for veteran citizens to leave their 
own environment and to try to become integrated 
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in struggling new communities. A great deal F 
personal tact and humanity are required, and , 
strong and highly developed sense of social respop, 
sibility, to overcome suspicion and to preserve gj. 
control in the face of manifest mistrust of ong, 
motives. To the new immigrants such an “emis. 
sary” is above all a stranger in their midst, anj 
they may even ascribe his readiness to work with 
them to his desire for power, for rule, or for materi 
advantage. After all, he receives a regular salay 
while most of them are registered at the Labor fy. 
change and eke out a scanty living through poorly 
paid relief jobs till industrial employment provide 
a more stable source of income. 

The “emissary” is thus singled out and lives dif. 
ferently in addition to having different habits and 
a different appearance, which is in itself a frequent 
source of friction and misunderstanding. He aly 
stands out from the rest of the population in an. 
other way, most important for groping new imni- 
grants: he knows his way about in the intricate 
network of institutions. The North African Jews 
have little previous experience of democratic pro- 
cedure, and it often seems to them nothing but a 
maze in which they cannot find their way. And here 
is somebody who manages to handle these same 
institutions with apparent ease, can settle a problem 
by cutting some red tape, and though he usually 
does it for their sakes, the fact remains that he is 
different and can do what they cannot do. The 
emissary from “the other Israel” thus runs his own 
life efficiently and, though he is prepared to help 
them do the same for themselves, he may create 
respect through this ability but also produces a 
sense of frustration, at times bordering on feelings 
of inferiority. 

Tension grows in the course of time, especially 
when the first communal leaders, encouraged by 
the Israel social climate and fostered by its insti- 
tutions, begin to show themselves in the arena of 
public life. The frictions that develop are generally 
most noticeable between the highest strata of the 
new immigrants, between the most gifted younger 
people among them, and the veteran citizens who 
have come to help them over the initial period. Very 
soon they begin to see in the “outsider” an obstacle 
in their way, and are prepared to shift both his 
burdens and honors onto their own shoulders. 

If the newly emerging younger leaders of the 
communities in the development cities consider the 
emissaries people who block their progress in terms 
of cultural, social, economic and political develop- 
ment, the time has usually come for the veteran 
citizen to pack up and go. But this willingness 
to give up a job when it begins to show fruit 1s 
not easily found and requires a special form of per- 
sonal devotion and spirit of self-sacrifice which we 
cannot automatically expect even from people moti- 
vated by high ideals and ideas. 
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t deal ff Asa rule clashes are most frequent between young 


jmeli-born citizens and newcomers, whereas older 
wteran residents who themselves came to the coun- 
ty as immigrants, are inclined to show more toler- 
ce and are more prepared to compromise. They 
we often more likely to recognize the values of 
other ways of life, of cultures and customs not their 
own, and experience has also taught them a wider 
proach and greater leniency. 

Several of these “‘emissaries” have thus succeeded 
not only in serving as stepping-stones during the 
transition period but in being accepted on their 
own terms. They have become part of the human 
ndscape of these development towns and some- 
times shorten the period of adjustment to the Is- 
neli pattern of life during the secondary phase of 
development. 

If these veteran citizens are on the spot to help 
the group of locally developing young leaders and 
to guide them through the difficult first period, their 
contribution to the building of Israel’s new society 
would be considerable. The young men who are 
prepared to become leaders in the communities no 
longer want to be in the receivers’ line but are 
determined to take their fate into their own hands. 
They develop a sense of local patriotism and pride 
in the achievement of their townships which is 
comparable to that of the early settlers in the Emek 
and other places where the first pioneers started. 

This development is partly the outcome of 
economic progress, but to no small extent it must 
be attributed to planned social education. In the 
recent municipal elections persons were elected who 
are new immigrants themselves and who succeeded 
in winning the confidence of voters through personal 
influence. So far the help extended by veterans 
is not yet superfluous in these new immigrant centers 
where the management of municipal affairs is con- 
cerned, but there are clear indications that the reins 
of local government will gradually pass into the 
hands of officials from among the new immigrants. 
But the process of transferring the running of public 
affairs to the new immigrants is of necessity pro- 
longed. In some places great changes have taken 
place, and the time seems to have come for large- 
scale shifts of responsibility; in others, things are 
moving more slowly. But on the whole the develop- 
ment is unmistakable. Economic improvement has 
a great deal to do with it, but so also does social 
and civic education. 


THE ProsieM of “emissaries” recruited from among 
the veteran population for special public office, 
intricate though it is, has different implications from 
another, even graver one: that of the people in the 
professions. 

Again, the North African immigration did not 
bring a large number of members of the professions. 
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Teachers, doctors, nurses, social workers, engineers— 
these have to be transferred from other places and 
to be recruited from among the veteran population. 
The few North African Jews who immigrated and 
are trained for such work, have generally preferred 
to settle in urban centers and have not accompanied 
their communities into the development areas. 


As a result, certain circumstances have emerged 
which have proved harmful to the development of 
the new towns. Many of those qualified to be 
employed there, have not moved to their new places 
of work but have left their families in their former 
places of residence. They commute, or where this 
is not possible owing to the distance, they spend 
their holidays and week-ends “at home.” This does 
not only mean that a large part of their salaries, 
paid by the local authorities, is spent outside the 
boundaries of the development towns—bad enough 
economically—but that they do not integrate so- 
cially and remain outsiders. This produces a feeling 
of inferiority, the new residents wondering whether 
they are not good enough to live in the same com- 
munity with the veteran workers. It is also obvious 
that all means of persuasion have been employed 
to secure the services of these qualified workers, 
and that a good salary, further possibilities of train- 
ing, and other inducements were necessary to make 
them come in the first place. All this cannot be 
easily changed since the training of local talent 
for such jobs is a long-term process and requires 
years of preparation. 


[N THE long run the answer to these problems is 

education. If we provide suitable post-elementary 
and higher education for the children of the new 
immigrants, they will in due course supply the quali- 
fied workers. Life will also develop to an extent 
which will attract other professionals to settle down 
in the development cities with their children. It is 
generally the fear of inadequate educational facilities 
above all which serves as a deterrent, and many 
professionals refuse to transfer their families because 
the schools do not come up to standard. 

To some extent the provision of services depends 
on the growth of the population. As long as a town 
does not have more than 10,000 inhabitants, a cinema 
does not pay its way, and the town cannot provide 
the health and educational services of a developed 
urban population. On the other hand, these are 
the prior conditions for the permanent settlement 
of qualified workers to maintain these services. As 
a rule, the statement seems warranted that whenever 
the population is numerous enough to make the 
setting up of cultural and educational as well as 
health institutions possible, the problem of the pro- 
fessionals and their residence is solved, too. 

We have learned the lesson implied in this fact, 
and now generally build schools, community centers, 
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cinemas, and medical clinics on a larger scale than 
required for the existing population, anticipating 
the needs of a growing community and thus foster- 
ing its development. Kiriat Shmone in the north, 
Beer Sheba, Ashkelon and Kiriat Gat have taught 
us the necessity of following such a policy by de- 
monstrating its success. 


Such places have absorbed newcomers with a good 
professional training from the popular places of 
residence, whereas others where no adequate fa- 
cilities existed, such as Hatzor and Dimona, have 
failed to integrate them. The challenge offered by 
work in new settlements and by the creation of new 
communities is only attractive when education above 
all is properly organized. Personal comfort is more 


easily given up by such workers than the guarantee 
of a good school for their children. 


This places a heavy burden on the educational 
authorities. The elementary schools, as the first link 
in the chain, must first be improved. But this is 
not easy since it does not only depend on good 
teachers, now more easily available than a few years 
ago, though they still tend to change too often. 
It depends also on the cultural and social climate 
in the home of the children. This cannot be im- 
proved by administrative measures or through edu- 
cation of the younger generation alone, and requires 
slow adult re-education and information, objectives 
which need time in order to be reached. 

In the meantime, all kinds of new experiments 
and attempts are being made to shorten the way. 
Two-year post-elementary courses free of charge 
have been opened, combining theoretical education 
with professional training, and reducing the number 
of unskilled workers among the youth population 
of the development towns. The dangers of the 
presence of large numbers of undereducated and un- 
dertrained teen-agers in such new development towns 
are obvious, but it is not easy to solve the problem. 
With industry still in its infancy, not enough ap- 
prenticeships are available to offer an opportunity 
of combining work with training. 

There are signs of the bad effects of inadequate 
education among the youth of these development 
areas. Many of them become embittered and rebelli- 
ous after leaving elementary school and join the 
army with a grievance, impeded by a sense of in- 
feriority and lacking the minimum of self-confi- 
dence. 

Our answer to this has been the setting up of 
youth centers. Here, the teen-agers work half a day 
and study half a day. At present, we have accom- 
modation for 2,000 boys and girls—which is not a 
great deal. But not only is this attempt limited 
in scope, it also does not solve the main problem 
of vocational training. These centers do not teach 
a trade. In order to be able to do this, they would 
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require a qualified staff, expensive equipment ani 
materials; an expenditure of this magnitude jg p 
present beyond our means. Thus the problem py 
mains to trouble us. 


‘THE QUESTION arises from time to time among th | 
pioneering youth movements which educate the 

members for agricultural collective-settlement in th 

country, whether there is a possibility of acknoy 


edging urban settlement as an aim, parallel with thy) 
of life in the kibbutz. I think that such a tendeng}: 
is possible to the extent to which it is linked wit) 
the creation of consumers’ co-operatives. There 


no point in just preaching to them that they shou 
move to these areas, unless clear economic possibilitig 


of time. With their grasp and training they wil 
inevitably push to the head of the queue and bargain 
for managerial and administrative posts, thus possibly 
proving an obstacle in the development towards self. 
government. Unless properly integrated through 
co-operatives giving essential services, they might 
also become competitors for skilled jobs among th 
new immigrants. 


The co-operatives to be set up by youth move. 
ment graduates may contribute to the development 
of the new towns and be important to it. But such 
projects must not be left to chance and must bk 
carefully worked out and clarified. They may alo 
attract members of pioneering youth movements 
from abroad. 


It is not, however, enough to investigate the eco- 
nomic possibilities of such projects. Those who are 
to implement them must be prepared for years. They 
must receive the necessary vocational training, and 
care must be taken to fill a vacuum wherever it 
exists in order to add new projects to the young 
economy of the towns. 

Another advantage of these projects is that the 
new immigrants will, for the first time, meet Israelis 
as workers, rubbing shoulders with them as such, 
instead of seeing in them “‘emissaries”, outsiders and 
people come to help them and to run their affairs 
for them. 

The Israel Labor Movement can also not be blind 
to the implications of such re-orientation. It may 
halt the flight of Israeli youth from physical work 
and offer an alternative to kibbutz life. It may also 
strengthen the co-operative movement and attract 
foreign investors. 

The problems of the development towns are still 
new since they are emerging during the process of 
their consolidation. The solutions envisaged must be 
tested and a great deal of thought and action will be 
needed to help them over their difficulties. 
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PMOng thy : b ch Es 
ov, a young survivor of the concentration-camp 





Cate the 

nal on horrors in Leon Uris’s best-seller “Exodus,” is 
10 th : , 

ack now), (50 affected psychologically by his sufferings that he 


With thypcan only kill and die. The novelist’s thesis seems 
tendengpiclear—such horrors cannot but change the normal 
iked wij) human into a being incapable of normal adaptation 
There j) to life. On the other hand, in Meyer Levin’s “Eva” 
ey shouljl (a biography although written in fictional form) 
issibilitig! the heroine notes in her triumphant conclusion her 
f Israels delight when she meets some former inmate of 


abor ey.) Auchswitz in the streets or shops or tea-rooms, busy 
Y length} with family tasks or the humdrum chores of life, 
hey will) as normal as any person who was not called upon 
bargain} to endure that ultimate brutality. 
Possibly} ‘Thousands of Israel’s present population carry 
rds self. | on their arms those neat tattooed numbers. Which 
throug of the novelists’ prototypes is psychologically correct, 
- Might F the youth ruined for ever for normal human society 
ng the | 6° the woman settling down to a normal home and 
career? 
movi: } A scientific investigation of the attitudes of sur- 
pment | vivors of the concentration camps was made in Israel 
ouch by the writer five years after these survivors were 
" 7 liberated. The main objects of the study were to test 
ai the effect of a past traumatic experience on the in- 
' dividual’s attitude of optimism or pessimism with 
respect to his personal future and his reaction to new 
* €0 | strains. The study was confined to persons in immi- 
a grant camps in Israel, where they had attained a 
Y | certain measure of security in a land of permanent 
ee settlement, although still facing problems of employ- 


ment and of housing. Presumably their long awaited 


om | goals were in sight. For purposes of the study 192 
| former inmates of concentration camps were con- 
| the trasted with a control group of 577 immigrants 
- from Europe who had not been in such camps; the 
" 1 entire group was living in exactly the same conditions 
mi in a transit camp in Israel. There were slight differ- 
aus | ences between the groups, the people from concen- 
} tration camps being somewhat younger and better 
ind | educated. Children under eighteen were not con- 
nay | sidered. (It is worth noting the conclusion of Paul 
ork FP Friedman in his review of “Some Aspects of Con- 
sof centration-Camp Psychology” that survival in the 
“ct | concentration camps was not a matter of biological 
é fitness but of chance.) 

ill 

of T° DETERMINE whether people were “optimists” or 
¥ “pessimists” about their future four questions 


were posed: “Do you think that there is a good chance 
that you will get settled in the future?” “Do you 
think things will improve for you in the coming 
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The Aftermath 


T. Shuval 


years?” “Do you think you will be happy in Israel?” 
“Do you think conditions in Israel will improve 
in time?” 

Four types of strain to which the individual was 
currently subjected were observed. These types of 
strain were the following: 

1. Failure to receive any assistance in problems 
of settlement. The immigrants were asked: “Who 
has helped you in your settlement problems?” Pos- 
sible answers included the Jewish Agency, the Gov- 
ernment, the Histadrut, a landsmanschaft, the Army; 
the type of assistance was not specified. Persons who 
stated that they were receiving no assistance were 
considered to be under more strain than those who 
said that they were being helped. 

2. Disappointment with Israel. This was tested 
by asking four questions: “In comparison with your 
hopes before immigration, what sort of an impression 
does Israel make on you?” “Were you disappointed 
in what you have seen of Israel?” “Are conditions 
more or less difficult than you had been led to ex- 
pect?” “Is it more or less difficult to find a job than 
you expected before you immigrated?” It was as- 
sumed that those found to be “‘disappointed” in terms 
of the above tests were under strain. 

3. Length of time in the immigrant camp. The 
conditions in the transit camps in Israel were extreme- 
ly trying, both physically and phychologically, with 
lack of privacy and no facilities for normal family 
life. Superficially the camps were like the Displaced 
Persons Camps in Europe and in some respects re- 
sembled the concentration camp in a superficial sense 
—barracks accommodation, overcrowding, lack of 
privacy and authority exercised by individuals over 
whom the settler had no control—although, of course, 
without the all-crucial oppressive quality. 

4. Family tension. A set of questions was asked 
concerning family relations of husbands and wives: 
“Would you say that there is more or less tension 
between you and your wife/husband than there was 
before you immigrated?” “Do you think that your 
wife/husband is more irritable than she/he was be- 
fore you immigrated?” “Would you say that your 
wife/husband is as considerate of your needs and 
feelings as she/he was before you immigrated?” “Do 
you feel that the difficulties which your family has 
met in immigration and resettlement have cause you 
to increase your esteem for your wife/husband?” 

It should be noted that of the four strain situations 
used, three may be described as attitudinal (reports 
of failure to receive assistance, disappointment with 
Israel and feelings of family tension) while the 
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fourth, (length of time in the immigrant camp) 
is more “situational.” 

Among 109 survivors of the camps who had re- 
ceived assistance, 59% gave answers which placed 
them in the category of “optimists.” The percentage 
among 343 members of the control group was 76. 

Of 106 camp survivors who were not disappointed 
in Israel, 60% were optimistic. Among a control 
group of 341, 73% were optimistic. 

47% of the 62 camp survivors who had been 
less than five months were optimistic, whereas 71% 
of the control group of 147 fell into this category. 

Only 19 camp survivors did not complain of 
family tension as compared to 85 of the control 
group. The percentages of optimists in the two 
categories were respectively 53% and 67%. 

Thus it will be noted that in the four instances 
taken where additional strains were not found, the 
percentages of optimists among the control group 
were 17%, 13%, 24%, and 14% higher than among 
the former inmates of the concentration camps. The 
inference emerging clearly, therefore, is that sur- 
vivors of the camps remained less optimistic about 
their future as a result of their traumatic experiences. 


HE NEXT inquiry arrived at ascertaining whether 

the camps “hardened” the survivors by making 
them less sensitive to new strains and stresses, less 
volatile and more rigid in their reactions to new 
stresses. Did they build up defensive barriers against 
new threats? (This “hardening” must be distin- 
guished from the apathy sometimes found to be 
characteristic of refugees). 

Prima facie, it can be assumed that any of the four 
strains mentioned would tend to reduce optimism. 

Investigation revealed the following comparisons 
where strains were found among concentration-camp 
survivors: 41% remained optimistic even though 
they complained that they were not receiving assis- 
tance, as compared to 59% optimists among those re- 
ceiving assistance; 40%, disappointed with Israel, 
were nevertheless still optimists (60% not so dis- 
appointed were optimistic); 53% of those more 
than five months in the transit camps were optimistic 
compared, somewhat surprisingly, to a lesser per- 
centage of 47 among those who had been a shorter 
time, apparently indicating that optimism increased 
when subject to this particular strain; 41% were 
still optimistic when subject to family tension as 
compared to 53%. 

In the control group, 42% of those complaining 
that they received no assistance were nevertheless 
optimistic as compared to 76% among those re- 
ceiving assistance; 46% of those disappointed with 
Israel were optimists, a drop from 73% among people 
not disappointed; 59% of those more than five 
months in the transit camp were optimists compared 
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to 71% among those for a lesser period; Optimiggherceived hi 
among people suffering from family tension droppdmssons the 
as low as 32% compared to 67%. rose feelin 

The significance of these statistics is the far preps same 12 


vals 


drop in optimism caused by strain among the conssct is Ver 
group than among the former concentration-cojpperation 

inmates—the percentage of optimists drops 344 y vividly 
27%, 12%, and 35% in contrast to decreases 1gdgeven if it 

and 20%, an increase of 6%, and a decrease of 124, Thus, ¢ 
Thus, under stress, optimism among the conte the StU 
group dropped to a far great extent and in fyfpyer cons 
reached practically the same low point. 


The inference is that the level of optimism amon, 
camp survivors is not lowered to a great degree }} 
exposure to new strains. On the other hand, peop! 
who were not in the concentration camps are {, 
more volatile: they display more optimism und 
favorable circumstances but change radically ung 


: . EL 
strain. The former concentration-camp inmates a a | 
ec > ‘| anyt 
more “hardened” to meet the blows and threats ¢ “dest d 
fate. yr 
rint 


Apart from these two major investigations whic for the | 
indicated that concentration-camp experience reduosf ¢hree ye 
optimism but increases “hardening,” certain othe; Rilat 
problems were subjected to empirical research a-f Akaba | 
though they were not fully explored. for the 

Other investigators had pointed to the fact tha} | was e! 
basic personality traits did not appear to change even Plant, t 
in the face of so extreme an experience as Naif ind the 
internment. An investigation of psychosomatic com-f Today 
plaints bore out these other research workers’ con-f respons 
clusions in this regard, since the incidence of such} The 


complaints among the two groups varied only in} plant i 
significantly. mately 
just Ww 

NOTHER widespread belief is that people from the} throug 


camps developed a marked increase in mistrus,} raphy 
suspicion and perception of hostility in the outside} hillso 
world. (Here again we may observe as a prototype} ing fi 
Dov, the youth in “Exodus,” who is depicted a} are sc 
suffering from these qualities to a very great degree) | out t 


Two sets of questions were used to explore tht result 
problem. The first set invited comments on the fol-f YS 
lowing types of statement: “There are a lot of thefts has 
in this neighborhood;” “People often try to take whic 
things from me by force;” “You can only get along and 
by strong-arm methods around here;” ‘This neigh- = 


borhood has a bad influence on children.” The second Th 

: : es 
set of questions tested possible feelings of being nee 
exploited by inviting reactions to the following state- ed 
ments: “You have to be careful here because people Am: 
generally give you less than what is really coming} p, 
to you;” “People try to take advantage of us becaus plas 
we’re new in the country;” “I don’t feel that people F o¢ , 
around here are fair.” can 


The results showed that 41% of camp survivos > duc 
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3 Optimileceived hostility around them as compared to 43% 
On dropplimong the control population; the percentage of 
roe feeling they were being exploited was exactly 
te same in both groups—33%. ‘The lack of differ- 
ce is very striking. It seems that five years after 
eration the mistrust and perception of hostility 
svividly described by Mr. Uris no longer endured, 
en if it had existed at the time of release. 

se of 120 Thus, the over-all conclusions reached as a result 
he contaiif the study were that concentration-camp survivors 
1d in falfwere considerably less optimistic about their future 
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sRAEL is a land of strange transformations where 
anything is likely to happen. But never in my 
vildest dreams did I visualize myself mining the cop- 
per in the area where King Solomon began the job 
for the first time about 3,000 years ago. More than 
three years have passed since my family and I landed 
in Eilat by air to settle on the coast of the Gulf of 
Akaba and I began working as a mining engineer 
for the Israel Mining Industries. During this period 
I was engaged in the erection of the Timna Copper 


'S which 
reduces 
n othe 


rch 3. 


ct tha 


3¢ even Plant, the development of surface mining operations, 
+ Naif’ and the beginning of our underground excavations. 
> com-f Today I have the position of mine superintendent 
” con-f responsible for mine development and production. 
such The area where the mine workings and the refining 
yin plant is situated is known as Vaadi Timna, approxi- 
mately 24 kilometers north of Eilat and situated 
just west of the main highway running northward 
n the through the desert valley—the Arava. The topog- 
tus, raphy is characterized by sandstone and limestone 
tsidef hills of all shapes and sizes which can be seen protrud- 
typ¢f ing from the ancient pre-Cambrian granites which 
d af are so distinctive in the Eilat area as they stretch 


ee.) F out to the seacoast. The Arava valley itself is a 
the} result of a great fault which occurred several million 
fol. Years ago and which, followed by natural erosion, 
efts|, has produced a number of geological phenomena 
ake} Which are a constant attraction for visitors, tourists, 
mg and hikers throughout the year. Two of the out- 
standing phenomena are known as King Solomon’s 
nd} Pillars and the Amudai Amram (‘“‘Amram’s pillars”). 
| These are the result of erosion by wind and water 


n 

id and in the course of millions of years have assumed 
ef ™arvelous shapes for which King Solomon and 
f Amram undeservedly get the credit. King Solomon’s 
«| Pillars are about four kilometers west of the copper 


plant and in this area are to be seen the remnants 
of what archeologists tell us was once a slave-labor 
camp for the mining operations which were con- 
ducted in Solomon’s days. Slag piles showing that 
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than their fellows in the transit camps; on the other 
hand, they were far less resilient and more stoical 
to further misfortunes. Personality traits were un- 
changed by the traumatic experience and people did 
not develop deep and unchanging suspicions of their 
fellow men. 

The almost incredible sufferings they had endured 
left a legacy of scarred outlooks on life as well as 
blue numbers on arms, but, on the other hand, these 
trials did not affect basic character and the ability 
to meet new stresses with comparative stoicism. 


King Solomon's Mines 


by David Biderman 


copper ore had once been smelted in the area as 
well as stone hammers which were used for crushing 
the copper-bearing rock can still be seen. I have 
two such stone hammers weighing about ten pounds 
each in my office, although Solomon’s equipment 
would hardly be suitable for our modern operations. 


The Bible tells us about the copper and iron 
which are to be found in the mountains and this 
has been proven to be correct—copper in the southern 
part of Israel at Timna and an iron deposit at 
Menara in the Upper Galilee, both being operated 
under the direction of the Israel Mining Industries. 
Although the presence of copper-bearing minerals 
are to be seen in the exposed sandstone hills, copper 
was not considered to exist in sufficient concentration 
to make economic exploitation feasible. In 1954, 
a geological exploration program for drilling the 
entire area was undertaken. As a result of this pro- 
gram it was established that there existed a copper 
mineral bearing sedimentary formation containing 
over 11 million tons of copper ore averaging 1.5% 
in grade, which would give approximately 150,000 
tons of copper. The decision was then taken to set up 
a refining plant to treat this material and extract 
the copper. In 1958, the exploration program was 
further extended and established an additional 21 
million tons of copper ore of similar grade. At 
present additional drilling programs are under way 
to delineate new ore reserves. There is no doubt 
that we have here a vast copper deposit of at least 
50 million tons of ore which, if properly worked 
and exploited, can be an important addition to 
Israel’s economy. 


Tt woutp be appropriate at this point to describe 

the program and activities of the Israel Mining 
Industries (Machtsevai Israel). The I.M.I. is a 
government-owned company which was set up in 
1951 and set itself the following basic aims: (1) To 
explore the potentialities of the mineral resources 
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of Israel; (2) To investigate ways and means of 
exploiting these mineral resources; (3) To plan in- 
stallations based on these mineral resources, their con- 
struction and “running in.” 


To carry out these vital tasks the work and ac- 
tivities of the Company were organized along four 
principal lines: (a) Field research units for geo- 
logical exploration and prospecting. (b) Research 
laboratories and an industrial pilot plant in Haifa. 
(c) The erection and operation of the Timna copper 
plant. (d) Engineering and administration services. 

When the erection of the refining plant was begun 
in 1956, Timna was a workers’ construction camp 
of 450 men and Eilat had a population of less than 
2,000. The refining plant was completed in April, 
1958, and the workers and their families were moved 
to Eilat in housing which had been especially con- 
structed for them. It was always the policy of the 
Israel Mining Industries to settle its workers in 
Eilat and so today more than 350 workers and their 
families are residents of Eilat. This number will 
grow to 600 in the future with the development 
of the underground mine and expansion of the 
plant. Timna is the most important economic factor 
in the life of Eilat and has been directly responsible 
for the growth of Eilat to a population of over 
6,000 in the last few years. 


HE COPPER appears in a sandstone bed varying 

from 6 to 8 meters in thickness and dipping 
about 7 degrees to the south. The copper is con- 
tained in the mineral chrysocolla—a copper silicate. 
The ore-body appears on the surface and is overlain 
by a layer of barren sandstone which is covered 
by another layer of alluvium. This has enabled 
us to mine the upper part of the ore-body as an 
open pit mine while the lower part will be mined 
by underground methods. To this date, since be- 
ginning mining operations, several million tons of 
over-burden have been stripped and nearly a million 
tons of ore mined out. 


The mining method for the underground opera- 
tion consists of driving inclined tunnels down 
through the ore-body which will serve as the prin- 
ciple haulage ways for the mined-out ore. To date, 
the main tunnel has been driven on the east side 
of the ore-body for a distance of about 300 meters 
and an additional 200 meters have been driven 
in the form of horizontal levels off the main in- 
clined tunnel. The method to be used for actually 
mining the ore-body is known in the mining ver- 
nacular as a form of sub-level stoping whereby 
the ore-body is mined out by driving a series of 
inclined tunnels up through the ore-body and drill- 
ing, blasting and scraping out the broken ore by 
means of electric-powered scrapers into mine cars 
and hauled to the surface. It is to be hoped that 
within another year the underground mine will begin 
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the refining plant and will reach full produc, vat if he 


when the open pit mine becomes economics 
unfeasible. 
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not be P. 


The refining plant consists of crushing and grind We are 
ing units, a sulphuric acid plant and a Separating peing Very 
and precipitation plant for separating the Coppa dates Who 
solutions formed by leaching the copper ming fave been 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. The final prodyg He is 2 Ve 
called cement copper, is an 80% copper concy V has been ¢ 
trate which is shipped abroad through the port, bo ft hin 
Eilat. There are plans underway for making a fing) che incot 
product but this is tied to the future expansigh gx mont 


plans for the refining plant. Today, the refining 
plant is able to treat about 1,500 tons of copy 
ore daily. The “running in” of the plant was begu) 
in August, 1958, and production has been proceedin, 
normally for the past year. The direct dollar incom) 
to the State for the last fiscal year was $2.4 million 
placing Timna seventh in the list of dollar-producig 
economic ventures. From every point of view tk 
Timna copper plant has gotten off to a good star, 





[7 3s surprising to find that there are Jews who har 

worked as miners in the countries of their orign 
prior to coming to Israel. Some worked in Russia 
or Polish coal mines, some as conscripted labor 
for the Germans during the War and some, becaus 
of a little black marketeering, were sentenced t 
work in the mines in some Eastern European coun- 
try. 





Take M. for example. He has already been pub-| 
licized as Israel’s outstanding tunnel operator. Hi! 
picture once appeared in a Zionist journal and his} 
friends never let him forget it either. He acquired 
his skill as a German slave-laborer and thanks w 
this skill survived. On his arm is engraved th | 
familiar concentration-camp number. He is smal | 
in build, quietly-spoken and smiling, but a terrific 
worker for whom men work willingly. They have 
confidence in him as he always seems to know what 
he is doing. He treats his work as an art and if we} 
allowed him to polish the tunnel sides after blasting | 
he would probably do so. 

Languages spoken in the tunnel are Hebrew, 
French, Yiddish, Hungarian, Polish, and some e- 
pressive Arabic. P. who was one of the first to do 
tunneling in the Arava seems to speak them all 


Recently, some British miners arrived to train out | 


men and now P. seems to speak English as well 
No one, including the British, know what he i 
talking about, but he certainly tries. At work he 
is known as a “shvitzer.” He drives the men and 
makes up for a soft head and heart by ferocious 
yelling, glaring, and colorful Yiddish epithets. He 
puts his heart and soul in the job—and there art 
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few like him. From time to time I receive complaints 
that P. is unsuitable as a foreman since he does not 
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derstand human relations, how to speak to the 
Per ore Wien, or how to treat them properly. I simply reply 
Productigliist if he knew all these things he would probably 


PNOmicai, ynable to get the job done and his name would 


not be P. 
Dd gring We are accustomed to thinking of Jews as not 
Separating ving very big men and in fact many of the candi- 
© Coppel dates who have applied to us to work in the mine 
Miner pave been on the small side. But Y. is an exception. 
I prod He is a veritable giant. One of our biggest problems 
COncenf) has been that we have trouble finding a pair of boots 
© Port ofr fit him. I believe that he has bigger feet than 
18 a fine the incomparable Choona himself. After working 
“XPansinl x months in the mine no one can teach him any- 
refining ‘thing since he knows it all. Not many are ready 
£ coppel tg argue the point with him. 
7 begua It is probably too early to say that an Arava 
ceeding) type of Jewish miner is developing but the begin- 
* UnCOmy ‘nings are in the making. The Hebrew miner in 
mali Israel will have to be tough as miners everywhere, 
Oducing able to work hard, take the hot summers in his 
eW thE side, and be able to carry on with the most modern 
d star equipment what Solomon and his slaves did with 
stone hammers a few thousand years ago. 
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orign} HERE ARE a number of problems which the plant 
sia faces in the future and which will have a decisive 
labor} influence in the continued successful operation of 














cause} Timna. 
ed t First and foremost is the problem of trained man- 
cout | power. There is almost a complete lack of skilled 
' miners in the country since this is an occupation 
Pub in which very few Jews have ever been engaged 
“ii! before. The small nucleus of miners, or rather tun- 
1 his nel operators, in Israel were those who had acquired 
ured f this experience as slave laborers in Europe during 
‘) the War. There is a plan to open a miners’ school 


the! in Eilat to train discharged soldiers after their army 
nall _ service to work as miners but there is difficulty in 
if getting suitable instructors. In addition, there is a 
ave {complete lack of mining engineers in Israel and we 
hat | could use several who would be willing to settle 
wy) in Eilat and work on the same terms as Israeli 
| engineers do. We have been compelled to accept 
expensive visiting experts who come for various 
¥; periods of time, but this is not a complete solution 
-f to the problem. The Company has made every 
o | effort to train its personnel by sending individuals 








L | abroad. I was in the United States and Canada 
t} last year on a study mission sponsored by the U.S. 
Operations Mission in Israel to examine the mining 
${ methods used today that might be applicable to the 
} Timna Copper Plant. The manpower problem will 
be solved in time but this will be a serious stumbling 
block to continued and uniterrupted progress. 
The next problem, and of equal importance, is 
the social integration of the Eilat settlers. There 
are problems of living in Eilat which do not exist 
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in other parts of Israel. Eilat is a growing community 
representing a cross-section of all of Israel, and 
many have come down here in the hopes of earning 
some money more quickly and returning to their 
homes and occupations in the North. This element 
is usually the more skilled and culturally advanced 
and would add a great deal to the community if they 
settled permanently. I am quite familiar with the 
settling and integration of the new immigrants 
who come directly from North Africa to Eilat. 
Economically they have done very well indeed, 
living on a standard which in other parts of Israel 
takes many long years of work to acquire. Many 
have their own homes, refrigerators and washing- 
machines. They have all learned skilled or semi- 
skilled occupations and their average incomes are 
appreciably higher than in other parts of the country. 

The real problem of living in Eilat is its geo- 
graphic position. It is isolated from the large cities 
and it is expensive to attempt to commute to visit 
relatives or friends living in the North. Communi- 
cation is very good by air, by bus or by special taxi, 
but the feeling of being far from everything exists. 

The climate is another factor which cannot be 
ignored. The hot long summer of at least five months 
is something one can get used to but hardly like. 
The sea and its wonderful swimming facilities is 
some compensation for the hot summers but some 
families find it convenient to spend the summer in the 
North. With the introduction of “Desert Coolers” 
in the homes a couple of years ago, the homes can 
be kept tolerably cool and pleasant. 

From time to time some genius appears with ideas 
to cool off the whole of Eilat. One engineer strung 
water-spraying pipes around Eilat at right angles 
to the direction of the prevailing wind to get the 
cooling effect of evaporation. However, no one 
noticed any appreciable drop in temperature for 
that summer. An acquaintance of mine hung wet 
strips of cloth across the windows and did have some 
success in selling his invention to some people who 
are looking for an easy, cheap method of cooling 
themselves. Those with good imagination claim 
this helps. The Desert Coolers have been successful 
but they require a great deal of water which is 
precious and scarce in the summer time. 

The Government took a number of steps to 
encourage settlement in Eilat—primarily reducing 
the income tax to be paid in Eilat and granting 
each worker a desert allowance to cover the need 
for increased drinking during the hot summers. But 
with all these amenities Eilat is still far from being 
a firmly-settled community, although there is every 
possibility for its continued economic expansion 
as the port grows, the mine develops, and new 
economic ventures are introduced. 


HERE IS no reason why a mine, run and operated 
}. ° ° 
in Israel, should be any different from a mine 
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anywhere else in the world, but this is not so. There 
is the mine and the Jewish Problem. For example, 
I was compelled to fire last year an incapable and 
unsuitable worker at the foreman’s recommendation. 
An hour later, I received a ’phone call from the head 
of the personnel department to come to his office 
on a very urgent matter. When I arrived, he immedi- 
ately jumped at me: “How could you have done 
such a thing?” I was dumbfounded. This was not 
the first time I had fired someone and undoubtedly 
would not be the last. “Why, what’s happened?” 
“Don’t you know,” said our personnel head, “that 
it’s two days before Passover? What kind of a 
Passover will he have if you fire him now? Must 
you fire him now?” Well, I had forgotten that 
Pesach was around the corner and was I to spoil 
someone’s seder even if I was trying to operate a mine. 
The upshot was I sent the man back to work—and 
fired him after Pesach. 

A mine must run twenty-four hours daily for 
seven days a week, since the refining plant cannot 
be closed down and started up again without costly 
and probably serious damage. To do all this we have 
a special permit from the Ministry of Labor to 
work the necessary additional time if required and 
from the Ministry of Religion to keep a skeleton 
staff to run the operation during Saturdays and 
holidays—of which there is no shortage. 

In addition the mine is one of the sights on every 


The Song of Moses and the Song 
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tour to Eilat. There is a constant stream of Visiton Everythi 
which should make Timna one of the most Visitas a 28° 


mines in the world, if nothing else. Everyone gf 


+ stages 


any importance in Israel from the President, Prigferations © 
Minister and down, has visited Timna and the Streay statehood 
of visitors from abroad is never ending. We somfmately be 
times find it difficult to get a little mining in betwegpA centul 
speeches to the various groups. In the past mogpHebreW | 


or so I met the following: the Canadian Parl. 
mentary Delegation (my origins are Canadian), th 


foretold t 
issued 2 | 


Canadian Special Bond Drive Survey, the Special ‘modern ] 


Canadian Leadership Mission to Israel, the U,J.4, 


passive C 


“V.I.P.’s” from Canada, the Bonn Parliamentary} activis™: 
Delegation, and individuals and small groups |! potential 


cannot even remember. Obviously, I specialize jy 
Canadian affairs. 

And as evidence of the fact that anything can} 
happen in Israel is the following. We recently 
received three English miners from England who ha! 
served in Palestine during the Mandate and ha 
married Israeli girls. Now they have come back 
to Israel to settle in Eilat and work in the min. 
They seem to be adjusting themselves well to th 





work and seem earnest responsible men. What I} 


cannot get over is that two of them are named 
Churchill—and claim distant relationship to Sr 
Winston. So we have in Timna Churchill working 
for Biderman—something that could only happen in 
Israel. 
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of the Palmach 


by Israel Cohen 


ing PLACE of literature in our history is unique. 

It has been alive since the giving of the Torah. 
Unlike other fine arts, which we lost with our land 
or for which we were never distinguished in the 
past—such as singing, dancing, the art of the theater 
or the plastic arts, we have never ceased to produce 
poetry and other literature. The Exile put an end 
to Jewish statecraft, Jewish agriculture, Jewish 
diplomacy, but not to Jewish literary creativity or 
to the use of Hebrew even orally. 

In creating the Third Jewish Commonwealth, 
we have had to acquire many new skills and so far 
have done pretty well in war and diplomacy, even 
in protocol. We enjoy a high reputation for demo- 
cratic organization as compared with other new 
nations and are learning to run a national economy. 
But in all these fields we have been novices and have 
had to pay for our inexperience. 

There is one Jewish skill, however, whose con- 
tinuity has never been broken: the Song of Moses 


and the Song of the Palmach are not only written 
in the same language, but are part of the same liter- 
ary tradition, which extends over many centuries 
and many lands. The tongue of the Prophets and 
the Liturgists never ceased. 


own peculiar way, also as a spoken vernacular, even 
before the days of its modern rebirth. Hebrew 
literature represents a mighty and glorious tradition 
on which its votaries fed and on which they drew 
for knowledge, experience, erudition, forms, content, 
colors, images, moods. Whether they know it or 
not, the youngest poets in Tel Aviv are riding on 
the shoulders of such giants as Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
of Judah Halevi and Rabbi Moses Hayyim Luzzato. 
The heritage consists not only in the use of the same 
language and its literary forms but also in its essen- 
tial spirit: a sense of mission, intense Jewish loyalty, 
opposition to evil and a fertile imagination capable 
of setting up a new heaven and a new earth. 
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Of Visitoyp, Everything Israel stands for—her unique success 
OSt Vigindes an age-old utopian dream, consummated, in its 
reryone gffrst stages of gradual evolution, through three gen- 
Ent, Primferations of Zionist endeavor, then finally leaping to 
the streaafStatchood in an amazing revolutionary act—is inti- 
We somefmately bound up with modern Hebrew literature. 
betweafA century before the birth of the State of Israel, 
ASt monhHebrew writers heralded the break of a new day, 
in Parli, | foretold the re-establishment of Jewish statehood and 
dian), thi issued a call to the people to rally to action. It is 
€ Speci modern Hebrew literature which infused the age-old 
© UA} pasive dream of redemption with a new spirit of 
amentary ‘activism. Hebrew writers discovered the realistic 
roups || potentialities of the ancient Messianic hope, gave it 
cialize ip} an outline of concrete processes of consummation 

‘and endowed it with a pattern of method and pur- 
ing can} pose. It is inconceivable that the Jewish renaissance 
recently| would have reached its fruition without the flowering 
who had | of a Hebrew literature before, during and after the 





ind had| emergence of the organized Zionist movement. If 
1¢ back} it depended only on its leaders and advocates, it 
€ mine, | might have been still-born, a lifeless organism with- 
to the} out a voice, without a harp for its songs, without 
What | f a song. 
named} It was the Hebrew writer, beginning with the Age 
to Si} of Enlightenment some two hundred years ago, who 
orking | planted in the hearts of the Jewish individual a love 
pen in | for the beautiful and a hatred for the odious, opened 
his mind to the wonders of nature and the joys of 


life and inspired him with a will to rebel against 

things as they were. It was the Hebrew writer who 

y | engendered within the Jews that yearning for pro- 

ductive life, that love for the soil, that urge for the 

| settling of the wastelands of the Homeland and for 

attaining national sovereignty without which there 
would not have emerged the State of Israel. 

He fostered and cultivated the Hebrew language, 

unfolding its richness and its graces and turning it 

into a suitable instrument for everyday use. The 





itten | Hebrew writer is the spiritual father of the Jewish 
tet- | pioneer. It was he who rewrote the ancient Jewish 
mes § Utopia of a better world for the Jewish people and 
and | for all mankind and adapted it to the conditions of 
and | the times and the concepts of the age. Our rebirth 
1 | is inseparable from the rebirth of our language and 
ven | that, in turn, derives its vitality from our literature. 
seni The young Israeli writers today are the spiritual 
on f as well as the physical descendants of the Hebrew 
‘Ww | writers of Germany and Eastern Europe. Songs in 
nt, the Holy Tongue, written by Hebrew poets and put 
2 to music by Jewish composers, reverberated in the 


i souls of the pioneers and the soldiers of this land. 
, The secret of our success from the days of the BILU 


0. colonists to the establishment of the State is to be 
ne found in that marvelous fusion of fact and fancy, 
A of the practical and the poetic, pursued by Hebrew 
ys writers during the past one hundred years. Hebrew 


writers and Hebrew letters have continued and will 
continue to be the matrix of Israel’s national life. 
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UR UNDERSTANDING of spiritual and cultural con- 

tinuity does not imply any absolute equality and 
identity in all ages and epochs. There is an enormous 
distance between Abraham and Rabbi Kook. But 
the latter is a link in a long chain in which the former 
is the first one. As each link is added to the pre- 
ceding one, it becomes that much removed from the 
first one and that much different, even though there 
does remain a basic affinity and similarity. 


Ours is a different generation, forging a different 
link in the chain, similar but not the same as the 
foregoing one. True, we make use of the symbols 
and the concepts employed by our forebears, such as 
“miracle,” “Messiah,” “Torah,” “tradition,” “proph- 
ecy” and so on. But we do not attach to them the 
same meanings they carried in the past. We employ 
them in a figurative sense, modifying their content 
in accordance with our new consciousness which 
these old words are called upon to express. All sym- 
bols go through similar metamorphoses or they be- 
come ossified and unfit for use. 


Ours is a secularist age in the sense that it is not 
guided by religion and its sancta. It is not devoid 
of a sense of sanctity. But its sanctity is directed 
towards man and life on this earth, towards freedom, 
equality, human dignity, international brotherhood 
and the like. It does not tend to blame any higher 
powers for its calamities, nor to hope for their help 
in improving its lot, but seeks the source of all good 
and evil in man alone. There are some who deplore 
this fact, but that is neither here nor there. Religion 
has failed man no less than humanism, and, besides, 
it is not something which can be remedied by alarm 
or reproach. Some individuals are born with a 
capacity for religious faith, others are not. The 
same may be true of different generations. Ours is 
not a religious age. Nonetheless, for moral fervor 
and a sense of responsibility, it is not inferior to its 
predecessors. It, too, seeks purity, sanctity and the 
higher life, but in a secularist sense, in human sources. 


It is this age of ours that has been charged with 
winning the Third Commonwealth for the Jewish 
people and bringing about the Zionist Messianic 
utopia. Though it employs such expressions as “a 
miracle,” it does not look for supernatural phenomena 
to help it in its task, like those related in the Book 
of Exodus. Our generation must work hard, strain- 
ing brawn and brain to break its own path. This 
is a new link, equal in value to the old one, but not 
equal in form or in content. It resembles the other 
and is yet different. But it embodies the element 
of permanence and continuity from our people’s 
dawn unto the present day. 

In our age there are no prophets in the traditional 
sense. But our people is still guided by inspired 
national leadership. It is the leadership which has 
given our people this modified, modernized version 
of the Zionist Messianic utopia. That leadership 
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consisted of the Hebrew writers—the modern coun- 
terpart of ancient prophecy. 


Toray, as Israel has entered her twelfth year of 

existence, the gaps and the weak spots in the life 
of the State come more and more to the surface. 
These gaps will not be filled by science and tech- 
nology or by noisy slogans, nor will the deficiencies 
be corrected by energetic politicians. What is needed 
is an elite of creative thinkers, of poets and artists, 
who are the molders of life, men and women who 
can give meaning and flavor to the life of each indi- 
vidual and of the whole community. 

We are well aware of the importance of science 
and technology in our age in general and for our 
little country in particular, with its poor natural 
resources. One may appreciate the anxiety shown 
by our political and military leaders in their quest 
for these things. One can also understand the peo- 
ple’s joy in the progress we have been making in the 
production of material and consumer goods. 

But we must be warned against creating a cult 
of science and technology. ‘Theirs is merely the 
external truth. The human truth, the moral truth, 
the truth of the soul stems from other sources. 
Technological progress by itself does not necessarily 
foster human values. How a man be!ves in his 
home, in the factory or in battle depends on his 
moral sense. The strength to endure hardship de- 
pends on the meaning one attaches to life. In other 
words, it is the writers and the artists, directly and 
indirectly, who are the mentors of the age. 


The future is not a mechanical process which 
takes place by itself. Nor is it produced by men of 
iron and steel who are certain of having subdued 
nature. It is made by men of anxious minds who 
seek to turn the yearning of their hearts into a 
vibrant reality. It is only the writer, the man of 
the spirit, who sees man in all his aspects, as a com- 
posite being, whose inner essence he seeks to com- 
prehend and out of which essence he can create. That 
is why, whatever the shortcomings of the man of 
letters, it is only he who may be given the task of 
educating the people. (Naturally, such men may 
also be found among scientists and technologists, but 
that is the exception rather than the rule.) 

The State and its leadership, then, have a special 
duty to devote a good deal of attention to this mat- 
ter. At this stage, everything we do in Israel be- 
comes a foundation stone. For a long time to come, 
the State will determine the social and cultural pat- 
tern of our life, that is, in such fields which older 
polities do not usually handle. 

To be sure, literary and artistic creation by itself 
is not a subject for direct governmental control. 
Freedom of thought and freedom of expression are 
the first prerequisites for its life. But spiritual 
creation needs fresh air to breathe in, a favorable 
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climate of affection, respect and appreciation fo, 4 lor befo 
artist and a reverential attitude towards crey: ange in 
work. That is not to say that in our society, x: itis preci 
all free societies, there will be no tension betwe of becom 
men of the spirit and men of the government, $y chat cant 
tension is inherent in human and social reality, pJ giability 
that tension must not be accompanied by an a lod pub! 
tude of disdain. The society now in the proces, caliber— 
being created by the State is still largely in need ¢ to purif 
the vision and the inspiration which only the map 








, ; | Then 
of letters can provide. The time may come whe “ om 
men of the spirit will have to address themselyg) ae 
to the people over the heads of the men of the Sta,) “* app! 
But such time has not yet arrived. a 

and to | 
. : > distinct 
HAT HAS been said about mutual tension muy 
not be mistaken for the advocacy of thy! TIS t 
currently fashionable “non-conformism,” loud)! sel 
preached by two small minorities in our society—| 
ee : ry) ee : ” ; burder 
the so-called ‘“‘Canaanites” or ‘‘Semites” and th| To be 
Communists. The former denies the whole courg eo th 
of Jewish history during the past three generation} _.. 
‘ 3 ® arisin § 
and the unity of Jewish destiny and seeks the merg.f . 
: ; ‘ : in an 
ing of all the ethnic groups of the Middle East into 
‘ ; ; and 1 
one large nation. The latter hides behind a mak Utop 
of non-conformism to practice blind conformism tp ped 
the dictates of another state, which, for some reason likely 
or other, does not favor Zionism and Israel. pe 
We are referring to a different kind of non! je, 
conformism which has characterized the mainstream} to p 


of Hebrew literature in ancient and in modern times. | fist 
It was never a literature which accepted the present | that 
and sought to provide for its readers easy enjoyment.| yt 
During the past hundred years Hebrew literature | cyl 
was a literature of revolt and not of assent. It may | tho 
be conceded that the writers did not always succeed 
in their formulation of their positive ideals, but, on 
the whole, it always sought to bring light into Jewish |. 
life, to widen the horizons of the dwellers of the | af 
ghetto and, in some cases, explicitly to call on them Bi 
to return to the land of their ancestors and to live 
as free Jews enjoying the fruits of their own labors | 
and the rebirth of their nation. Today, the Hebrew la 
writers are in a position of bringing into life a 
Utopia of their own making. Hebrew literature and T 
its writers cannot be separated from the State. Their 


tag 








revolt cannot be against the State as such, but against : 
some of its shortcomings, against what may seem to ‘ 
them to be deviations from the purity of its basic ‘ 
purpose. ' 
But for men of letters to be read and for their : 

| 


message to be heeded as spoken with some spiritual 
authority, they must enjoy a dignified status in the | 
popular mind. 

It has been argued that since the emergence of the 
State, the Hebrew man of letters has ceased to fill 
the role of a mentor. To be sure, the mission of the 
writer within the reality of the State differs from 
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tat before its establishment. But this implies a 
hange in form and even in objectives—not the end. 
Wt is precisely this society that has been in the process 
Weel of becoming in the State of Israel this twelfth year 
that cannot attain spiritual and moral maturity and 
bi viability by depending for leadership on statesmen 
and public figures alone—no matter how high their 
caliber—and must be nurtured by spiritual influences 
to purify it and to educate it to higher values. 


The mission of the Hebrew writer has always been 
' the same, though its versions have changed: to infuse 
' the minds and the hearts of the Jewish people with 
‘an appreciation of the value of the creative spirit 
| and to endow them with the consciousness of Jewry’s 
' distinctiveness in the arena of human history. 









't 1s the considered opinion of this writer that few 





society) nations have so successfully carried such heavy 
and th ~ burdens as has Israel in the few years of her existence. 
¢ cle To be sure, there are many faults—faults peculiar 
eration *° the human material of the immigration, faults 
e merp. arising from inadequate experience in statecraft, or 
ast int} 2 29 UrBe to relax after a long period of tension 
2 ae and to enjoy the fruits of the realization of the 
nism ty | Utopia The young generation, on the whole, is no 
“reasgy Worse than its predecessors. Excessive carping is 
likely to do more harm than good. But if wholesale 
condemnation is wrong, it is still necessary to exam- 
an ine our life critically, to lay bare its shortcomings, 
; to point out harmful tendencies, to elucidate, to draw 
“més, | historic parallels and constantly to demand not only 
resent | that things be done in accordance with present needs, 
ment, | but also to urge faith with Jewish history and the 
i _ cultivation of the continuity of age-long Jewish 
ho | thought. 
ny By continuity we mean that nothing in our heri- 
wish | '88¢ 18 to be omitted or dropped. The Jew of today 
the p be viewed, both physically and spiritually, as 
we a fruit grown upon a tree of many ages from the 
be Bible to this day. Moreover, despite all the influence 
TH exerted on us by the Bible and the First Common- 
ant wealth, we are closer in our way of using the Hebrew 
“a language, in our mentality and even in our social 
aa institutions to the Second Commonwealth and the 
we Talmud. The resemblance between Joshua’s conquest 
we of Canaan and our exploits in the War of Liberation 
“ is only external. The soldiers and the pioneers them- 
sc selves are Jews in whose bloodstream the beliefs, the 
mores and the habits of all previous Jewish genera- 
: tions have been fused. Sure enough, not every age 


in our history produced monumental works of the 
spirit, not all the products of all the ages have the 
same vitality and some of them may arouse our 
critical opposition. But we cannot ignore them or 
disassociate ourselves from them. 

In this respect we are not too happy with the 
spiritual climate in Israel. Unless we strive to be a 
7 chosen people, we shall not become even an ordinary 
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nation; without a great dream of a great civilization, 
we are doomed to deterioration. Yet too soon have 
we sobered up from our dreams. There is too much 
cynicism abroad about moral and spiritual values, too 
much indifference towards our historic heritage, too 
much of the hankering after the alien in original 
works and in translations, too much of the pursuit 
of material benefits and momentary pleasures. A 
nation built of settlers who come from every part 
of the world and from so many different cultures, 
which is in need of assistance by the Diaspora and 
in need of world sympathy, a nation in constant 
danger of a war of annihilation by its neighbors— 
such a nation cannot survive without a superior 
morality in individual and in social relations. 

This is the mission of the man of letters. Whether 
we like it or not, the Hebrew man of letters has 
taken the place of the prophet, the saint and the 
mystic. Therefore, for the adequate fulfillment 
of that mission, talent is not enough. Talent de- 
prived of a moral sense is like a moral sense without 
a talent to give it expression. 

Israel has an elite of creative writers. It needs 
encouragement from the State. But even more 
than that, the State needs that elite. 








The State of Israel straightened the back 
of every Jew wherever he lived. In the 
course of a few years it redeemed hundreds 
of thousands of Jews from poverty and de- 
generation in exile, and transformed them into 
proud, creative Jews, the builders and the 
defenders of their country. It poured a new 
hope into the hearts of the helpless and muzzled 
Jews of the Soviet bloc. It revealed the extra- 
ordinary capacity of the Jews for accomplish- 
ment in all spheres of human creative work 
and revived Jewish heroism. It assured every 
Diaspora Jew who enjoys freedom of movement 
in his present country of the certain oppor- 
tunity to live in his independent homeland if 
he chooses to do so, thus ensuring potentially, 
if not yet in practice, a life of sovereign in- 
dependence for the entire Jewish people. On 
the international scene there appeared a free 
Jewish nation, equal in rights with the rest 
of the family of nations. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that all parts of the Jewish people 
in the Diaspora, whether they called themselves 
Zionists or non-Zionists, both orthodox and 
free-thinking, both citizens of free and pros- 
perous countries and residents in lands of 
poverty and enslavement, welcomed the rise of 
the State of Israel with love and pride, and the 
State has become the central pillar on which 
the unity of Diasporic Jewry now rests. 


David Ben-Gurion, 1957 
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Two Sisters 
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by Batya Fromm 


: oan OLDER one was called Jeannette. She first came 
to work in the fields when she was fourteen 
years old; a strong, sturdy girl, whose hair hung 
in two long braids. She had a full, round face 
of olive complexion, and dark eyes which somehow 
reminded one of smoldering fires that should have 
burned intensely yet never kindled. Dull though 
she was, Jeannette worked steadily and well, and 
nothing more was ever expected of her. She had 
done with schooling long ago. 

One day, Jeannette gathered up her sack with 
the small supply of vegetables which she always 
brought home from work and quietly remarked 
to Menahem, the farmer, “Tomorrow I am bring- 
ing my sister to work. We will finish the hoeing 
together.” Menahem was surprised by this statement, 
for Jeannette seldom spoke, but he agreed that 
there was enough work for two girls in his fields. 


Early next morning, glancing up from his milking, 
Menahem saw the two girls approaching. Jeannette, 
enlivened by the company of her younger sister, 
was walking with a sprightlier step. They giggled 
and chattered to each other in Arabic but on catch- 
ing sight of Menahem, the flow of Arabic ceased and 
the girls became suddenly subdued, greeting him 
with a sober “boker tov.” 

““What is your name?” Menahem asked the “new” 
girl. 

“Tziona,” she replied, with a saucy, confident 
smile. “I will be coming to work every day from 
now on.” She must have been no more than twelve 
years old, but the girl had a maturity and poise 
beyond her years, like many other Eastern girls who 
learn very soon to share the burdens of their prolific 
parents. Tziona boldly surveyed her new employer. 


She had always been an impudent child but she 
also had native intelligence and a lively sense of 
humor which endeared her to others. Her sister, 
Jeannette, would not have dared to stare so brazenly. 
Tziona was almost pretty, except that she was so 
skinny that she reminded Menahem of the scrawny 
leghorns that he often culled out of the chicken- 
house. Her dark brown hair, which hung shape- 
lessly, ended in tight little curls. She had a pair of 
sparkling brown eyes, dimpled cheeks and a short 
little nose which was less pug than pugnacious. 

Tziona was accompanied into the fields by Chava, 
Menahem’s wife, whose task that morning was to 
teach Tziona the art of cucumber-picking. Jeannette 
took up a hoe and went off alone to finish hoeing 
the green peppers. 


The hot morning sun beat down upon them as 


they bent and groped for cucumbers among th 
leaves. If Tziona’s back ached and if her foreheas 
was bathed with perspiration and if her eyes hup 
her from searching for green cucumbers among gren 
foliage, she did not say so, but worked on with th 
speed and diligence of one possessed. At 9:00 AM 
Chava asked the girl, “Would you like to sit dow 
and eat your breakfast now?” 


“No, we'll do one more row first,” said Tziom, 
with great determination. 


Chava was amazed at such fortitude. She woul 
have been ashamed to tell Tziona how she had reacted 
to her first experience with cucumbers. Her admin. 
tion for Tziona increased as the humid morning 
hours crept by and Tziona proved to be a cucumber. 
picking tower of strength. She never slackened he 
pace. 


Occasionally the silence was broken by Tziona 
questions: ““How many years are you in Israel?” “Dy 
you really like it here?” “Did you really go to: 
university in America?” Chava, in turn, asked some 
questions and learned that Tziona’s family cam 
from Iraq three years ago. They had first tried 
kibbutz life, where Tziona was very happy but the 
parents could not tolerate such a moneyless existence 
and traded it all for a hovel in a ma’abara, where 
they lived with their five children. The father evi- 
dently considered physical labor degrading and re- 
tired from work at a remarkably early age. Jeannette 
and Tziona were now the breadwinners of the family. 


At mid-afternoon the two sisters trudged forth 
from the fields, having completed the day’s work. 
They stopped at Menahem’s house for a drink of 
cold water. Jeannette leaned against the outside 
wall, anticipating the luxury of a pitcher of water 


with ice cubes floating in it. Tziona peered through 


the open door, casting a swift, inquisitive glance 
into Menahem’s living-room. She was full of ad- 
miration for what she saw there: how infinitely 
desirable it was to be American! And they even 
drank water with ice cubes.... Jeannette sat down 
and calculated how much she and Tziona had earned 
that week. 


"THE SUMMER season was on the wane. The leaves 

on the cucumber plants had turned brown and 
yellow and were beginning to shrivel. Menahem had 
already ordered the tractor to come and plough up 
the cucumber field. It was time now to think of 
winter crops. 
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On the last day of cucumber-picking, Jeannette 
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me worked for Menahem. Tziona worked in a 
peighboring field. Chava was struck by the de- 
ndent look on Jeannette’s usually placid face and 
by her heavy, measured tread as she approached the 
gue. An unusual storm seemed to be brewing on 
sitherto untroubled waters. 
f ‘Don’t worry, Jeannette,” said Chava, guessing at 
Orehea the cause of her unhappiness, “You'll never have 


Yes bur rouble finding work, even if the season is over.” 


NS green aoe 
With thf Jeannette bent her head, gazing intently at her 


00 Aypfet. “It’s not that,” she said quietly. 
it dow, 


Ong 


“Is everything all right at home, then?” Chava 
inquired sympathetically. 

All at once the girl seemed eager to unburden 
herself, and she answered, “Father and mother refuse 
to let me go into the Army. They say the Army 
isnot for nice girls. They are marrying me off in 
two weeks.” 

Suddenly Chava became fully aware of this primi- 
tive world of fears, superstitions and filth, which 
existed alongside of her, literally in her back yard. 
Until now she had scarcely given it a thought. In 
that other world a father married off his daughter 
to the man who offered him the highest price for the 
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: by trouble and expense of raising a female. Marriage 
some | 2S considered the only honorable alternative to the 
came | aw which exposed “good” girls to the “depravities” 
tried of the Army. 

t the Chava turned to Jeannette, standing dejectedly 
ence | before her. ‘‘Well, you do love your ‘bahur,’ don’t 
here | you?” she asked, searching for a ray of sunshine in 


evi. F the gloom. 
“Tt. “The boys in our village are dogs!”” Jeannette spat 


ette | out with contempt. “I had always hoped,” she con- 
ily. | fided, almost in a whisper, “‘that some day I would 
th | Matty a fellow ... like the American men in your 
i‘ village. They are so much nicer .. .” she added, 


of wistfully. 
Although Chava felt she had no right to interfere, 


ide 

rer | ‘She could not resist asking bluntly, “If you really 

ch f don’t want to marry this man, then why marry 
. Pha 

ce | him? 

d. “It is my parents’ wish,” said Jeannette. “I am 


ly | the oldest daughter in the family. I cannot go 
n — against my parents. Maybe one day one of my 
n | Younger sisters will go into the Army; maybe one 
4 of them will have her own way, but I cannot.” She 
shrugged her shoulders and turned with her sack of 
vegetables to the road. 


“Well, good luck to you, anyway,” Chava called 
| out to her. 


Later, when Chava told Menahem about the inci- 
dent, he exclaimed in his usual forthright manner, 
“It beats the hell out of me! How a girl who works 
and supports a family of seven can’t even be allowed 
to decide whether she should get married or whether 
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she should go into the Army! It’s her own fault— 
she doesn’t have the guts to stand up to them!” 


EANNETTE was no longer seen working in the fields. 
She would have been content to go on working 
together with her sister, as before, but her husband 
was too proud to permit this. Now, having joined 
the ranks of the young ma’abara matrons, she came 
to the village occasionally, but only to purchase a 
chicken for the Sabbath. Chava met her one day, 
as Jeannette was trudging home with a chicken 
tucked under one arm. This Jeannette was shorn 
of her long braids.. Her hair was a mass of fuzzy 
curls. Her mouth was generously painted with lip- 
stick. On both arms an impressive array of gold 
bracelets jangled against each other as she walked. 
Gone was the healthy, wholesome bloom of Jean- 
nette. She was beginning to look like an overblown 
rose. 

“Are you happy?” Chava asked the girl. 

“Yes, why not?” Jeannette replied, but she lowered 
her eyes as she spoke. Having nothing further to 
say to each other, each went her separate way. 

Tziona continued to work on the farm. She was 
no longer a scrawny little girl; Tziona was obviously 
maturing and she was not troubling to hide it from 
the world. Chava even felt a trifle uneasy at times, 
when Tziona flashed a brilliant smile at Menahem. 
Chava noted the tight blue jeans Tziona had adopted 
as her work garb, replacing the long, flower-pat- 
terned cotton skirt which she used to wear. “Surely 
her parents can’t approve of that,” Chava thought. 
“And the way she keeps tugging at that sweater of 
hers... .” Aloud Chava said to Menahem, “What 
a ‘hutzpa’ that girl has!” 

“Cute kid!” was Menahem’s only comment and 
they both laughed. 

It was now the end of an Israeli autumn. Tziona 
had finished a day’s work. She had been thinning 
out the young carrots which had sent up their green 
tops in such abundant profusion. 

At the house, Chava came to the door and paid 
Tziona for the day’s work. At the same time, she 
inquired about Jeannette. It was the first time 
Chava had asked about her since she last saw her 
carrying a chicken home from the village. 

“Oh!” said Tziona, rather disdainfully, “she’s go- 
ing to have a baby in about eight months. You 
know, when I’m as old as Jeannette, I’ll go into the 
Army. But Jeannette—well, she has no sense, my 
sieter. . . .” 
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What does it mean when I say I am a Jew 
and am going to remain one? It does not 
necessarily mean that I am a religious Jew, or 
that I speak Yiddish, or that I know Hebrew. 
.++ [A Jew] must have a sense of identification 
with all those numerous Jewish forces in the 
world today, identification not only with their 
political status, economic worries, but identi- 
fication with their destiny, a sense of striving, 
of going somewhere, a sense that it is worthwhile 
going there. Every alert Jew in the world 
has that sense. He has a faint idea that there 
is some connection with this sense which he 
feels today and which existed for generations 
in the past. It is possible to develop that sense, 
to fill it with meaning. How can it be done? 
By opening new channels leading to the past 
and by establishing new means of access to 
the future of our nation. The future is not yet 
formulated. Not only our future but the 
future of any group or individual is not yet 
designed. We have a vague sense of the future, 
but this vague sense has meaning and stimulates 
us. It is impossible to be a creative Jew without 
a fair knowledge of Jewish history, a fair 
acquaintance with the purpose, strivings, re- 
actions to the outer world, borrowings from 
foreign environments, our folklore, religion, 
and the entire development of our people. 


Hayim Greenberg, 1938 
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